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INTRODUCTION 


BANG 


Virgil E. Foster 


THE COMING of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
has stimulated interest in Bible reading because it has 
given the scripture to people in their own language. It 
has brought the Bible out of the lives of agers of Bible 
times into the lives of people today. 

But putting the Bible into contemporary language 
does not automatically get it read. Persons have to be 
taught how to read the Bible and to find the great in- 
sights and inspiration gathered there. It has always been 
so. Teachers and parents have the sacred trust of intro- 
ducing persons to the Bible and helping them find their 
way in it until it has come into their lives. 

This special issue of the Journal is designed to lift 
up those teaching methods which have been most suc- 
cessfully used to introduce persons to the message of the 
Bible, to help them understand it, to respond to it, and to 
become committed to it. 

The writers were asked to make clear why certain 
methods are effective in winning a response from the 
students. Many teachers are still not convinced that lec- 
turing is relatively ineffective as a teaching method. In 
this issue successful teachers have shared their experience 
with dynamic methods of teaching. They have tried to 
explain why these methods work. 

The writers were asked to give some specific instruc- 
tions in the use of the methods described, but to interpret 


V ACATION CHURCH SCHOOL leaders saw such 
value in this special issue of the Journal that they sug- 
gested that it be published in time to be used during the 
winter and spring in vacation church school leadership 
training. They appointed representatives to read the ar- 
ticles in advance and to prepare a guide for their use in 
this training program. The guide appears in this issue 
and is available in quantity as a reprint for wide circula- 
tion. The study emphasis in the vacation church schools 
for 1956 is on the Bible. 

One of the leading teachers in weekday schools of re- 
ligious education, Mrs. Ruth Willmott, was asked to read 
the articles in advance and prepare suggestions for her 
fellow teachers. Her “memo” is one of the articles. 

This special number is coming out in time for use in 
most of the church school leadership schools of the fall, 
winter, and spring. Deans will want to provide copies for 
use as timely resource material in many of the classes, 
both in method and in Bible. 

The many tens of thousands of people who have used 
Design for Teaching, the special issue of May, 1954, will 
find this number an excellent companion to it. Those 
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the “why” of these methods rather than to try to give’ 
complete working suggestions. Detailed directions are 
available from other sources, once the reader is convinced. 
that the methods are valid and is inspired to use them. 


Some leaders are using dynamic methods, but without 
fully understanding why. They just like to teach that 
way. This special issue will help them to understand 
why these methods are good and how to use them more) 
effectively than is possible without such understanding. 

_There are three major emphases in this issue. Several 
articles deal especially with the teacher’s and parent’s own | 
preparation for teaching. Several other articles deal espe- 
cially with methods of teaching—those which bring the 
Bible into life for pupils, young and old. The third em-. 
phasis is on the response of the learner to the Bible. This) 
runs through all the articles. 

All of the articles are for parents as well as for those: 
who teach in the church. Parents and teachers should’ 
study it together and share their experiences in using it. 

The editors wish to express their thanks to the wit 
who have written and re-written with patience and de-. 
votion. All of them have been motivated by a vision of 
the help this special number of the Journal can render’ 
to all who are concerned about bringing the Bible out of} 
the lives of the ancients into the lives, loves, actions, and. 
commitments of persons today. 


How to Use This Special Issue 


who do not have Design for Teaching should secure copies 
for use with this issue. 


A church will do well to secure a supply of extra 
copies of this issue, The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life to 
have on hand for use in orienting new teachers to their 
work. It contains basic information which will help them 
make a good start. 

The simplicity of the articles will make them helpful 
to teachers who find it hard to understand dynamic 
methods of teaching. Yet, those with long experience in 
their use will be enlightened and inspired by the clear 
interpretation of these methods. This will make the ar- 
ticles valuable not only for individual reading, but for 
study and discussion in teachers’ meetings. 

One of the most important things a church can do is 
help keep Christian nurture in the home alive and vital. 
This issue can help keep it alive as copies are shared 
with parents. It will help parents understand their part 
in Christian education, and what the modern church 
school is doing and why. It will show them the value of 
dynamic teaching methods, in church and home, as a 
way of bringing the Bible into the lives of persons. 
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The Bible into Life.... 


Let It Speak First to Us 


_by Lowell Brestel Hazzard 


oo are many approaches to 


the Bible and I think my parents 
and teachers knew them all. When 


we sat down for family worship, be- 


fore I had learned to read, Father 
read out of his Bible, Mother read 
out of her Bible, and I read out of 
my picture Bible: “The drunkard 
and the glutton shall come to poverty, 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man 
with rags.” I can still remember the 
pictures of the drunkard and the glut- 


ton, and the Book of Proverbs fas- 
_ cinates me to this day. 


Later, in Sunday school, the super- 
intendent drew the most intriguing 
pictures on the blackboard as he “‘re- 
viewed the lesson.” When the close- 
ly-graded lessons came in, our school 
was one of the first to have them. 


In Epworth League, there was Bi- 
ble study, a big red Life of Christ 


| that sent me to Edersheim’s Life and 


“| Times of Jesus the Messiah and Dum- 


ce 


melow’s One Volume Commentary. 


In college there were Dr. Walker’s 
teasing questionnaires, and the twin- 
kle in his eye as he hit off unforget- 
table phrases that made the Bible 
glow with meaning. 

Those were the methods of those 
days, but they worked, not so much 


_ because they were good methods as 
_ because the people who used them be- 
_ lieved in and loved the Book which 


they taught. When, in later days, my 
students in college and seminary have 


_. looked up with shining eyes saying, “I 
| never knew the Bible was so interest- 
“| ing,” I have wondered what can have 


happened in their homes and Sunday 
schools to keep that knowledge from 
them. 

There are three essentials in the re- 
sponse of parents and teachers to the 


‘ Bible, without which the best methods 
| Will not work. 


1. The first is that we must believe 
in the Bible, for its message has been 
Professor Hazzard is head of the Depart- 


ment of Old Testament, Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary, Westminster, Maryland. 
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authenticated in centuries of experi- 
ence. So many changes have taken 
place in our understanding of the 
Bible in the last generation that many 
parents and teachers have become 
bewildered, not knowing what to be- 
lieve. Their bewilderment has been 
communicated to their pupils, leaving 
them apathetic and confused. 


But the days of uncertainty are 
now gone. Because of the manuscript 
discoveries and the linguistic studies 
of the past two generations, we have 
the most accurate biblical text we 
have ever possessed, in the Revised 
Standard Version. Because of the 
archaeological and historical studies, 
we have a better knowledge of the 
life behind the Bible than we ever 
had_ before. 

Furthermore, we have come to rea- 
lize how truly God spoke in that life 
out of which the Bible came; that 
man’s pride and selfishness and self- 
will are the roots of evil; that God’s 
love is the great redemptive force; 
that the way of life that Jesus taught 
is the only practicable way; that life 
is transformed only when men give 
themselves to him; that God is the 
great actor on the stage of history 
and that he may be trusted. 


2. We must know the Bible well 
enough to love it if we are to teach 
it effectively. The great verses that 
sang themselves into the hearts of 
some of us when we were children, 
did so because our parents and teach- 
ers loved them. 


“God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.” 


“The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want.” 


“Let not your hearts be troubled.” 

Why do we remember these words? 
Because they were assigned to us as 
“memory verses?” No. Because the 
people who taught us loved them and 
repeated them often. We could hear 
the love in their voices. That love 
communicated itself to us. 

If we should spend the time with 


our Bibles that our parents and teach- 
ers did, reading them regularly and 
meditating on them, there would be 
many portions of the Scripture which 
would speak to our souls, as those 
passages did to them. Then if we 
should share our feelings with our 
pupils, with glowing eyes and hearts, 
a love for the Bible would be born 
in those pupils’ lives. They would 
not come to adulthood, saying, “I 
didn’t know.” 

3. In the third place, we must live 
the Bible. 

The Jewish philosopher, Martin 
Buber, has called attention in our day 
to the fact that God is not an object 
of knowledge, one about whom we 
speculate and formulate our doctrines. 
He is a subject, one who speaks to 
us, who confronts us with an ines- 
capable challenge. This is true of the 
Bible. It is God’s Word. 

Too much of our Bible study and 
teaching is objective in character. We 
read it. We discuss it. But it doesn’t 
enter into our lives. To study the 
Bible that way is not to know it at 
all. The Bible was born out of ex- 
periences in which God confronted 
people at moments of crisis in their 
lives. It speaks God’s word to us 
only when we too feel ourselves con- 
fronted and challenged. 

“Were you there when they cru- 
cified my Lord?” asks the spiritual. 
We do not understand the crucifixion 
until we know that we were there. 
We must be Moses at the burning 
bush. We must be the young Isaiah, 
answering, “Here am I, send me.” 
We must be Paul on the Damascus 
road. Thus and thus only the Bible 
comes alive, when we live ourselves 
into its life. It isn’t until we live it 
ourselves, as parents and _ teachers, 
that the Bible can flow out of our 
lives into the lives of our pupils. 

Everything depends on the response 
that we, as parents and teachers, make 
to the Bible. If we come to it with 
eagerness and enthusiasm, so like- 
wise will our pupils. 
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The (ible into Life--Step by Step 


LTHOUGH the Bible as litera- 

ture is primarily an adult book, 
its message is for persons of every age. 
Therein lies a major problem—how 
to communicate the message of God’s 
creative and redeeming love to all 
ages, when the Bible is largely in 
adult vocabulary and imagery. In 
this problem lies the motivation for 
the graded use of the Bible. 

There was a time when it was 
thought that the only way to teach 
the Bible message was to teach the 
Bible stories and other passages; and 
that the only way to communicate 
the full message was to teach the 
whole Bible, without regard for the 
age of the learner. 

We know now that the message of 


Miss Newbury is Associate Professor of 
Religious Education at the General Assem- 
bly's Training School (Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.), Richmond, Virginia. 
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by Josephine Newbury 


God’s love is not dependent upon a 
literature, but can be communicated 
in the lives of those who have ex- 
perienced it deeply, even before an 
understanding of scripture is possible. 
Furthermore, we know that God’s 
message is revealed more simply and 
clearly in some portions of the Bible 
than in others. 

We now know that it is imperative 
in the interest of the child that God’s 
love be communicated to him in the 
love and life of parents, friends, and 
church long before he is able to com- 
prehend the Bible’s vocabulary or its 
images in their historical setting. 


To each according to his 
comprehension 

It is imperative, also, that when a 
child is introduced to the Bible he 
must become acquainted first—and 
slowly—with those portions which he 
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can understand in the light of his 


experience of God’s message. From 


there he should move gradually to a_ 


full acquaintance with scripture as 
he is able to comprehend it. 


It is important, therefore, that care _ 


should- be exercised in selecting from 
the’ vast wealth of Bible material, 
those portions which best contribute 


to the religious growth and develop- 


ment of each age group represented 


in-the home and church school. The 


curriculum must be planned accord- 


ing to the interests and religious needs, 
capacities and limitations, and ma-. 


turity of experience of those for whom 


it is prepared. The curriculum must 


provide for a progressive, mai 
use of the Bible. 

Often we find conscientious chun 
leaders deeply concerned about thi 
seemingly limited amount of Bi 
content in the church school le 


. i 
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- materials. Sometimes we even hear 
such suggestions as: “Why don’t we 
start with Genesis and go straight 
through the Bible?” “Why are chil- 
dren memorizing fewer Bible passages 
than we did when we were children?” 
“Wouldn’t it be better if all members 
of the family had the same Sunday 
school lesson so that the family could 
be unified in its Bible study at home?” 

Such questions come out of a false 
educational philosophy which places 
emphasis upon the acquisition of facts 
and upon the mental storage of 
knowledge which can be called forth 
to serve the individual in future years. 

To understand thoroughly the grad- 
ed curriculum, one needs to see the 
over-all picture of the teaching ma- 
terials prepared for each age group 
from the nursery through the senior 
high school departments. Most de- 
nominational publishing houses pro- 
vide free, or at a nominal cost, cur- 
riculum outlines or charts or both. 
A careful study of such materials is 
most interesting and rewarding. Ev- 
ery church school staff should spend 
at least one meeting a year going over 
this material to get a comprehensive 
view of the curriculum. 

If we are to help persons come to 
a real understanding of the Bible in 
terms of vital relationships with God 
and their fellow men, we must re- 
member, teachers and parents alike, 
the following basic principles: 


Children live with selected passages 
Children are children—not mini- 
ature adults. They have needs which 
can be met only at their level of ma- 
turity. Bible material, to be effective- 
ly used with children, must be within 
their understanding and experience. 
Ethel Smither in her book The Use 
of the Bible with Children makes this 
observation: ‘To try to teach verbal 
knowledge before experience makes 
_ truth comprehensible is to hand on a 
second-hand religion and to dull 
mental enthusiasm and responsibility.” 
Young children can learn to recite 
verbatim many scripture passages. 
But. this has little real value unless 
they are able to use them in their 
thinking, feeling, and doing. 
Children should have occasion to 


use and re-use the same Bible mate- _ 


rials in a variety of experiences. For 
younger children it is unnecessary 
and even unwise to have a new Bible 
story each week. They need ample 
opportunity to live with a Bible story, 
_ have conversations about it, see pic- 
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tures of it, draw pictures of it, dis- 
cover its meaning in life today and 
to think about the characters and in- 
cidents of the story. This does not 
mean tedious repetition or monot- 
onous drill. 

Bible material used with younger 
children should convey the New 
Testament concept of God. Many 
young people and adults, remember- 
ing their early impressions from the 
story of Noah, find it hard to over- 
come their childhood confusions of a 
God of love and one who would send 
a flood to destroy his creation. The 
best curricula today include relatively 
few Old Testament stories for the 
younger children, leaving until later 
the study of portions which call for 
an understanding of ancient history 
and lore. 


Young people keep on growing 
The best denominational graded 
curricula are carefully prepared 
guides for parents and teachers as 
they help boys and girls grow in the 
Christian way of life. The lesson ma- 
terials are planned to help persons 
keep on growing in their concepts of 
God’s love and purposes for his chil- 
dren; to help them grow in their de- 
sire and ability to live in harmony 
with those purposes; and as they ma- 
ture in their spiritual life, to help 
them accept Jesus Christ as their own 
personal Saviour, Lord and Master. 
As boys and girls move on into the 
youth division of the church school, 
they become capable of engaging in 
more intensive Bible study. But, as 
with children, the Bible material 
should still be vitally related to ev- 
eryday experiences, problems, and de- 
cisions of the young people if it is to 
be alive in their thinking, their feel- 
ings, and their actions. If Bible study 
is to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution to the Christian growth of 
young people, it will be graded, tak- 
ing into account differences in the 
interests, abilities, and needs of youth. 


Adults come to full appreciation 

If older young people and adults 
have been educated in the Bible ac- 
cording to these principles and have 
attended a good church school faith- 
fully, they should be biblically literate. 
They should be able increasingly to 
find inspiration and guidance in the 
Bible. 

Unfortunately, not all youth and 
adults have had this kind of Chris- 
tian education. For many of them a _ 
carefully “graded” approach will help 
them to grasp first of all the central 
message of the Bible. Even with many 
adults it is better to spend plenty of ~ 
time “living with” the great central 
passages of the Bible, using methods 
described in this issue of the Journal, 
than to become confused in a broad 
but superficial survey of Bible content. 

Most young people and adults are 
capable of studying the Bible in its 
historical context. They will come to 
a full appreciation of its message only 
as they move on to this kind of study. 

Many persons versed in Bible con- 
tent, however, have never really dis- 
covered what the Bible is saying. Few 
if any ever plumb the depths of what 
the Bible says or fully comprehend 
what God is speaking to us. But the 
possibilities of a mature understand- 
ing of the Bible are increased if the 
Bible comes to little children first 
“out of life’—the lives of those about 
them; then in the passages which 
speak the message most clearly and 
simply; and finally, as they grow to 
maturity, “out of the lives” of the 
ancients in their full historical set- 
ting and out of the life of Christ. 

Though the individual may never 
plumb the depths of meaning or fully 
comprehend portions of the Word of 
God, with the Psalmist of old he may 


fervently pray: 

“Make me to know thy ways, O Lord; 
teach me thy paths. 

Lead me in thy truth, and teach me, 
for thou art the God of my salvation; 
for thee I wait all the day-long.” ... 

Psalm 25:4-5. (RSV) 


For the Teacher's Tool Kit 


In the “tool kit"’ of every church school teacher 


the special issues of the Journal are of lasting interest. 


Each teacher needs a copy of this issue, 


a copy of "Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Grow,” 
coming in February, and a copy of last July's popular issue 
"Equipment for Religious Education." Order your 


extra copies at quantity rates. See page 46. 
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HAT’S THIS PICTURE?” 

Mrs. Rumpf asked. ‘That’s 

the story of the lost coin. The woman 

had ten and lost one,” answered Jim- 
my. 

“And this one?” 

“That’s the picture of the Jewish 
mother teaching her daughters at 
home because only boys went to the 
synagogue school,” said Jane. 

The first year junior class members 
were taking turns commenting on 
each of the frames in the filmstrip, 
“Palestine in Jesus’ Day.” Two 
months before they had seen the pic- 
tures and read the script for children. 
They had also viewed some of these 
same scenes when the class saw the 
filmstrip, “Life of Christ,” by Baro- 
sin. Moreover, the children had 
talked about them enough to recog- 
nize the story signified by the picture, 
even though it was illustrated quite 
differently by the second artist. And 
most important of all—these juniors 
were beginning to apply the message 
in each picture to their present-day 
world. 


Audio-visuals make ideas concrete 
and vivid 

From fairly frequent use of a num- 
ber of filmstrips, the children know 
which scenes are illustrations of Bible 
incidents. In fact, they rarely mistake 
a Gospel illustration for that of any 
other part of the Bible. The members 
of the class are learning from repeat- 
ed use of filmstrips, and conversation 
about the pictures and their meaning, 
something of what Jesus asks of pres- 
ent-day followers. They are seeing 
their way into an understanding of 
the Bible and its message. 

Pictures, still or motion, are excel- 
lent educational tools. And tools have 
to be used better with juniors, for ex- 
ample, than with young people and 
adults. They may be used well in 
both church and home to help us see 
our way into the Bible. 

Audio-visuals help us recall certain 
events and experiences we have seen 
and heard but have partially forgot- 
ten. They impress the stories and in- 
cidents more indelibly upon our 
minds. They heighten interest and 
send us to our Bibles for additional 
information, clarification, and com- 
parisons. 


The Rev. Mr. Rumpf is Director of the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids for the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Visualization means to picture, to 
make concrete. It means to give an 
image or images of the subject so the 
learner may better understand, ap- 
preciate and relate himself to the 
matter being studied. It will help 
him know better how to apply what 
he has learned. Visualization of a 
subject will help motivate a child to 
“oo and do likewise.” Visualization 
of the Bible strengthens and stimu- 
lates memory. We _ express our 
thoughts in words, but when, we have 
picture resources in our background 
our memory of the subject is longer 
lived and deeper rooted. 


The experience of a first year.jun- 
ior seeing a projected picture of Zac- 
chaeus in a tree did at least two 
things for him. He saw how little 
Zacchaeus was. As he and the class 
talked, they, because they too were 
small compared with older children 
and parents, sympathized and identi- 
fied themselves with Zacchaeus. An 
invitation of Jesus to Zacchaeus was 
an invitation to them. Zacchaeus’ 
good action was accepted by them as 
their action, too. 


After seeing a motion picture with 
a leper in it, and learning that their 
church had a mission to lepers, a 
third year junior class was more than 
sympathetic. They brought extra of- 
ferings from their allowances over a 
period of a year to help heal lepers. 
At the Sunday meal following the 
showing of the film one boy told his 
parents, “I think I'll be a farmer or 
a doctor when I get big.” 


The J. Arthur Rank film, “Barab- 
bas, the Robber,” used recently with 
a group of young adults, prompted 
one viewer to get the full impact of 
the film’s message. He remembered 
the words of the robber when he saw 
Jesus on the cross. For the first time, 
they struck home for this young adult. 
The robber, Barabbas, said, “He died 
for me.” 


Flat pictures and objects are useful 

The use of several flat pictures in 
which the head of Christ appeared 
prompted one junior high boy with a 
bent toward artistry to draw heads 
of Christ as he “saw” him. This lad 
resolved within his own mind to be 
an artist and planned to make a bet- 
ter head of Christ than he had ever 
seen. Said he, “Jesus was more than 
I thought.” 


From the beginning, when a child 
is forming his first words, it is pos- 


into Life.. | 


by Oscar J. and 
Alethea D. Rumpf 


sible to introduce him to Jesus. In 


our home we have always had pic- 
tures of Jesus on the walls. We used 
to carry our young children from pic- 
ture to picture saying, “Jesus.” Later, 
we told the children how kind and 
good he was. In each experience we 
sought to convey to the children some- 
thing of the feeling and regard we 
held for Jesus. 

Most homes do not have projectors, 
nor do they have the money to rent 
or purchase audio-visuals. But they 
do have, or can have pictures, story 
books, illustrated Bibles, objects like’ 
a cross, candles, and scrolls. 

Our children helped us put to- 
gether, many times, a 360 piece jig- 
saw puzzle. When assembled, it pro- 
vided us a large picture of The Lost 
Sheep, by Soord. In the process, we 
talked about the picture, we read 
the Scripture passage: Matthew 18: 
12. Our Church World Service con- 
tributions were a little larger and 
meant a little more because of it. 

While writing this article we asked 
our fourteen-year-old son to make a 
list of non-projected visuals that 
helped him “see” the Bible. He came 
back fifteen minutes later with this 
list: cross, candles, nativity scene, 
star on Christmas tree, special meals 
(eating foods Palestinian people 
might have eaten), weaving cloth and 
baskets, eating unleavened bread, 
making tents (from the book, Isaac 
of the Tents), wall pictures, Bible 
story books with pictures, palms used 
on Palm Sunday, lilies and other flow- 
ers, Palestinian homes, water jars 
made of clay, maps of Palestine drawn _ 
on paper, a relief map made in the © 
sand-box. 
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The means should fit the need 
Certain projected audio-visuals 
may leave the viewer misinformed or 
disinterested in further study. The 
best audio-visuals on the Bible, when 
properly introduced, projected, and 
- followed-up, result in an active re- 
sponse to the message of the Bible. 
_ They will send us forth with a mis- 
sion and send us back to our Bibles. 
- In our time, no group from older 
primary up need be deprived of a 
somewhat consecutive visual story of 
the life of Christ. We need not be 
ignorant of the times and conditions 
under which Jesus lived. Teachers 
“and leaders should obtain their de- 


nominational audio-visual catalogue 


and the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, 


§ 


published by the National Council of 
Churches. They should begin pre- 
paration of lessons well in advance 
so as to plan for visualizing the ma- 
terial, especially whatever needs clar- 
ification and emphasis. Then in keep- 
ing with the budget, those projected 


materials should be ordered which 


will make more concrete the lessons 
studied. 

In the one-room church, where 
several classes meet, filmstrips are 
more easily used with individual 

_ Classes than are sound films. Pictures 
can be projected on a small beaded 
screen, or a piece of white paper set 
at the end of a pew or against an 
easel or wall. The screen should be 
placed so that no direct light falls on 
it. Church schools should purchase 
filmstrips that will be used frequently, 
so that audio-visual resources will be 
readily available on most subjects. 


4Available at $5.50, 120 East 23rd St., New 
York City, or with membership in the Visual 
Education Fellowship, $10.00, 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Clark and Clark 


Pictures of Bible characters should be varied and not limited to one interpreta- 
tion. Interesting representations lead to further Bible study. 


This collection should include a wide 
variety of high quality Bible audio- 
visuals. It should not be limited to 
one artist’s, or one producer’s, inter- 
pretation. 

All teachers in church schools 
should have wall maps of Palestine 
ready for immediate use — large 


~ enough to be seen by persons in the 


back row. Every teacher should have 
access to a blackboard on which he 
can draw time lines, write difficult 
words, sketch outlines of objects un- 
der study, or set down a list of names, 
cities, or countries. 


The visualization of the Bible 
through pictures, maps, slides, film- 
strips, movies, objects, etc., is an aid 
to the other learning methods de- 
scribed in this issue. Dramatization, 
for example, can be enriched by pre- 
paring for it through the study of 
pictures. 

The Bible is not easy to read. It is 
a big book with much to remember. 
Its meanings are not always- clear. 
But when people in church or home 
can see their way into the Bible, its 
message will become more intelligible 
to all ages. 


The Bible into Life... . 


Dramatizing It 


by Myra McKean 


T IS POSSIBLE to dramatize one’s 
way into the Bible and find living 
reality within its pages seldom ex- 
perienced in other ways of learning. 
Bible characters become real persons 
to those by whom they are portrayed 
and by those who witness the por- 
trayal. Bible stories cease to be mere 
stories and become real experiences 
happening to real people. 

When a child, youth, or adult 
identifies himself with the situation 
of another and tries to understand 
how that person thought, felt, and 
reacted, new insights come. He has 
a “fellow-feeling” for that person. He 
has.a deeper understanding of his 
personality, what he did, and why 
he did it. 

In order to put himself into the 
place of another, one must under- 
stand circumstances underlying the 
situation. Dramatics provide a me- 
dium through which individuals can 
relive Bible material as real experi- 
ences happening to real people, and 
can find the application of Christian 
principles to contemporary living ex- 
citing. 


Kindergarten children learn 
through dramatic play 

No attempt should be made to 
dramatize all the Bible stories used 
with this age. Many are enjoyed 
more when simply told. It takes con- 
siderable living with a story before 
kindergarten boys and girls will re- 
spond spontaneously to playing it. 
Yet there is value for four-and-five- 
year olds in occasionally playing a 
Bible story. The kindergarten child 
completely identifies himself with the 
character he plays. He is that char- 
acter. Thus stories which are “played” 
take on an element.of reality. 

“Playing” a Bible story is another 
way of retelling it. It helps to “fix” 


Mrs. Maurice McKean is Director of Chil- 
dren's Work, Michigan Conference Board of 


Education, The Methodist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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it in the mind of the child. It also 
enables the teacher or parent to spot 
incorrect ideas and undesirable atti- 
udes which might not show on the 
surface otherwise. 


It was the Christmas season. The 
kindergarten children had heard, at 
church and at home, the story of 
the nativity and of the shepherds 
who came to see the baby Jesus. 
They had enjoyed pictures of the 
story. They had helped dress a large 
doll in swaddling clothes. The fig- 
ures of the simple creche had been 
arranged and rearranged many times. 


On the Sunday before Christmas 
an orange crate and some straw were 
found in the kindergarten room. A 
group of the boys and girls arranged 
a manger and carefully put the “baby 
dressed in swaddling clothes” into it. 

Again the group listened to the 
story of when Jesus was born and of 
the shepherds who came from the 
hillsides to see him. 

“We can play this story,” suggested 
Miss Carla, looking toward the man- 
ger. “Whom will we need to play it?” 
Because it was familiar the children 
quickly named Mary, Joseph, and 
the shepherds. Someone suggested 
the donkey, cow, and sheep. 

“Who would like to be Mary and 
do and say what he thinks Mary 
would do and say?” “Who would 
like to be Joseph?” “Where were 
the shepherds when they heard about 
the Baby?” “What did they do?” 
proceeded Miss Carla. 

After the children who were to 
participate had been chosen from the 
volunteers and had taken their places, 
those remaining in the group sang the 
first verse of “Away in a Manger” 
(using “‘baby Jesus” instead of “Lord 
Jesus”) and the three verses of “Shep- 
herds Leave the Hillside”? as the 
story was played. It was repeated as 
other children took the parts. 


>? 


“When a Little Child Wants to Sing," 
Westminster Press, No. 35. 


During the following week Eric, a 


who had been Joseph, remarked to 
his mother, “Joseph and Mary and 
baby Jesus were a family like us— 
only we have two boys.” Eric’s moth- 
er explained that Jesus was the first- 
born and later there were many 
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brothers and sisters in the family. — 


Eric had many questions. 


Primary children live what they 
learn 

The primary class was ready for a 
story. Before Mrs. Carlson began she 
said, “As you listen to the story today 
I want you to think about the differ- 
ent pictures you see in your mind.” 
Then she proceeded to tell the story 


vividly, using conversation whenever 


possible. 


When she had finished she asked, 
“What is the first picture you saw?” 
Marcia described what she had seen. 
“What were the people doing? What 
were they saying?” inquired Mrs. 
Carlson. 

George and John told about the 
first picture they had seen, and acted 
out what the people were doing. 

“What is the second picture you 
saw?” asked Mrs. Carlson. Several 
responded. 

“Miss Allen can write down your 
ideas and it will be a play we can 


use some time to tell this story to’ 


someone else. Perhaps you would 


like to use it when your parents visit 


us next time.” 

Again each incident was reviewed 
and the conversation recorded. Later 
the ideas were recorded on large 
sheets of newsprint to be used as one 
method of recall in other sessions. 
An announcer, a prompter, ushers, 
and a property committee were 
chosen. The children studied pictures 
and references to decide what cos- 
tumes and properties were needed. 
Care was taken to see that they were 
authentic. The boys and girls de- 
cided who would play the parts. The 


' story-play developed into a delightful 


and profitable presentation for both 
children and parents. 

~ A great deal of information in re- 
gard to life and customs in Bible 


lands was acquired by the children ~ 


as they worked out their presentation. 
There was a reason for securing cor- 
rect information. 


Juniors enact real life experiences 
Juniors, too, enjoy and profit from 
story-playing. Much more _ biblical 
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‘material is suitable for their use than 
for younger children. Juniors like to 
write and put on plays. They can 
dramatize ways of behaving in every- 
day experiences. This can be a way to 
relate biblical teachings to daily liv- 
ing. 

In one junior department, several 
Bible references dealing with the 
teachings of Jesus were printed on 
large cards. Each was given to a 
small group, or committee, of jun- 
iors and a leader. After looking up a 
reference in their Bibles members of 
the committee discussed it. Consider- 
ation was given to the problem or be- 
havior involved. The Christian re- 
sponse was decided upon. The group 
then thought of a way to act out a 
familiar experience of every-day life 
which would illustrate how junior 
boys and girls could practice that 
particular teaching of Jesus. At the 
end of a given time, the committees 


came together and each had an op- 


portunity to present its dramatization 
for the entire group. 


Such an activity gave an oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls to think 
through for themselves the meaning 
of some of the teachings of Jesus in 
the light of everyday living. Planning 
called for repetition and constant 
evaluation of their own ideas. 


Junior highs can use many methods 
The Bible presents youth with a 
great variety of dramatic possibilities. 
It offers a fresh approach to the Bible. 
“TI never realized that the Bible had 


Children pose 
as a part of a 
picture showing 
Jesus with a 
group of 
children. This 


dramatization 
was used in a 
vacation church 


vance in New 


York City. 
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such wonderful stories until we be- 
gan putting on and studying biblical 
plays in our youth fellowship,” re- 
marked a_ seventeen-year-old boy. 
“We are making slide photographs of 
Bible stories,’ commented a junior 
high student. “I am Joseph. I am 
learning a lot of things I never knew 
about Joseph.” A month earlier this 
boy had remarked, “I am tired of 
hearing about Joseph. I know all 
about him.” 


Dramatization can be more in- 
volved and can be more carefully de- 
veloped for young people than for 
children. The finished product is now 
of more significance and an audience 
is an important factor. 


The group itself should take over 
the leadership of a project. The role 
of the director or teacher should be 
to stimulate, to encourage, and to see 
that responsibility is given those who 
deserve leadership. 

Junior-high groups enjoy recording 
on film or slides the scenes of a Bible 
story that they have dramatized or 
pantomimed. Puppets can be used. 
Radio presentations in the form of 
newscasts are easily prepared and 
given. 

A biblical play of merit, profes- 
sionally written, can be read by senior 
high groups. The parts should be as- 
signed to various members of the 
group in advance in order that the 
readers can go over their lines be- 
forehand. No attempt is made at act- 
ing. Participants sit at a table or in 
different parts of the room. Scenes 


are visualized as they are read. 

Young people find these fresh ap- 
proaches to the Bible both interesting 
and challenging. They are drawn into 
further study at a time when it would 
be easy to lose interest. 


Adults can read and produce 
plays 

The reading of religious plays, with- 
out action, can be an interesting and 
illuminating experience for adult 
groups. Some groups like it so well 
they hold extra meetings for play 
reading. 

Many adults also enjoy play pro- 
ducing and are members of religious 
drama clubs. Certainly the adult 
groups can support such dramatic 
groups and help them maintain high 
standards. The life of Jesus of Naz- 
areth and the activities of his fol- 
lowers are packed with drama. Play 
writers have used the message of 
Jesus and the dramatic incidents of 
his life to make him real as friend, 
peace-maker, evangelist, Saviour. In 
addition to biblical plays there are 
many others with deep religious sig- 
nificance. 

Upon adults within the church fel- 
lowship rests a responsibility and op- 
portunity to explore the possibilities 
of presenting biblical material through 
drama and to establish a channel 
through which the dramatic talent of 
the church can make a contribution 
to its ministry. 

For ali ages, acting out Bible scenes 
is a way of living our way into the 
Bible that it may come into our lives. 


The Wsible into Life . 


by Elizabeth Allstrom 


ie OW does a teacher encourage her 

church school pupils to express 
their religious feelings and thoughts 
artistically? The rules are simple. 

1. Give them something to express, 
by providing varied and rich exper- 
iences in song, story, poetry, trips and 
guests suitable and challenging to the 
group concerned. One experience is 
not enough; there must be many. 

2. Accompany these experiences 
with Bible material which is so ap- 
propriate that it becomes part and 
parcel of the experience itself because 
it is used often and in many ways. 

3. Be certain that the media of ar- 
tistic expression: paints, brushes, 
chalk, crayons, clay, etc., are within 
the ability and interest of the age 
level. Check with public school art 
teachers concerning the skills children 
should have in the grade to which 
they belong. 

4, Provide plenty of materials for 
work. Know how to use them your- 
self and how to teach others. “Skill- 
shops” and other leadership educa- 
tion enterprises often give help at 
this point. 

5. Remember that the children’s 
ideas are the important ones. Offer 
yours only when asked and when it 
seems that the children are unable, in 
spite of encouragement, to think of 
appropriate ones. 


6. Never rush. 


Mrs. F. Condit Allstrom, of New York City, 
was until recently Primary Supervisor at River- 
side Church in New York. 


™Elsa and the Ten Elves" from “Leading 
Children In Worship," by Sophia L. Fahs. 
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7. Use the results creatively. 

The story below tells how these 
principles were carried out in an ac- 
tual departmental setting. These spe- 
cific activities would never be dupli- 
cated elsewhere because they arose 
from the experiences through which 
the children had gone. The emphasis 
here is not on techniques but on the 
development of a body of attitudes 
and knowledge which became crystal- 
lized in artistic form. 


The teachers think of hands 

The close of the church school was 
a month away. In a primary staff 
meeting, teachers and _ supervisor 
were looking ahead to the final serv- 
ice of worship when each class would 
share with the others the important 
“lessons” learned during the year. 
These lessons were. different in. each 
class because of different areas of 
study and different Bible material 
used. 

Each teacher summarized what her 
class had learned and wished to share. 

The first: “My boys and girls 
want you to know the wonders of 
God’s world they have come to 
know.” 

The second: “We want to tell you 
about our new friends in many parts 
of the city.” 

The third: “Our favorite stories 
have described men and women who 
have found important work to do in 
God’s world.” 

The fourth: “All during the year, 
worship seems to have been especially 
meaningful to my class. We will share 
ideas about this.” 
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The Second Grade 
painted the four 
places where their 
new friends were, 
with their own church 
in the center. Cut-out 
figures of themselves 
marched across the 
bottom and their own 
hands cut from 
colored paper 
decorated the border. 


Joyce E. Katherman 


But how could such varied “les- 
sons” be put together in a service 
meaningful to all? 

“A theme would help,” some one 
suggested. The group became silent 
as each one tried to recall a familiar 
song title, Bible verse or phrase from 
a poem that might be appropriate. | 
None caught fire until the first grade 
teacher mentioned a story which the 
supervisor had told early in the year 
in a service of worship.* 

“My class still talks about Elsa and _ 
the ten elves. . . . I think every class 
remembers about Elsa’s hands. . . All 
the children have used their hands 
in one way or another . . . Maybe 

She got no further. 

“That’s it,’ chorused the others. | 
“Hands!” Already each teacher was | 
saying aloud the work of the hands 
she knew: | 

“Hands holding the wonders of sea | 
and land and sky... ” Z| 

“Hands making a surprise for new 
friends and waving in greeting as 
theydeliver ato...) 

“Hands packing gifts for children 
in faraway India, and carrying the 
box to the postoffice ... ” 

“Hands each week bringing “shar- 
ing” money for others... ” 

Each teacher was confident. “The 
boys and girls will know how to share 
all of this.” 

And the children did know! 


The First Grade paints wonders 4 

The First Grade remembered the — 
words their teacher had read on the 
very first Sunday: 


; 


Open my eyes that I may see 
a Wonderful things out of your law. 

| And what Lorin had said that day, 
“A wonder is something that takes 
your breath away.” 


| They recalled the wonders that 
“had taken their breath away” on 
other Sundays. Some they had held 
_ in their hands, wonders of the sea: 
shells rough, smooth, large, small, 
pink, white, purple, each once hold- 
ing wonderful life; wonders of land: 
colored leaves, lacy weeds, a grey 
i‘ cocoon, apple blossoms, pussy wil- 
lows; wonders of sky: drops of rain, 
snowflakes in designs of wonder. 


Wh 


Some wonders their hands could 
never hold: fog, wind, stars, sun, the 
rainbow that began “way over there 
in New Jersey” and ended in the 
river below their windows. 


Their own bodies were wonderful! 
_They*nad seen Julia’s fractured arm 
mend together straight and strong, 
Peter’s tooth grow back into place 
from nowhere, the joints and hinges 
of their own hands work in a way 
more wonderful than any machinery. 

Now, almost seven, they could 
even read some of the verses the 
teacher had printed Sunday by Sun- 
day on their bulletin board, verses 
that “still are true right now:” 


O Lord, how many are your works, 
In wisdom you have made them all. 


4 The heavens are declaring the glory of 
ue God. 
He prepares rain for the earth. 
al He gives snow like wool. 
‘We can but watch and wonder. 
“Let’s paint the wonders,” this 
First Grade said. So in color they 
‘ painted those they knew from sea, 
"land and sky. Into the yellow border 
ae they traced prints of their own hands 
because “hands that hold the won- 


ders are wonders too.” 


The Second Grade shows where new 
friends live 

As the Second Grade planned they 
remembered Mr. Sechter’s hands that 
had welcomed them when they vis- 
ited the Succoth Booth in the court- 
yard of the Jewish Seminary. This 
class knew the story: 

Go out to the hills and bring branches 
of olive . . . myrtle’. . . and other leafy 
trees to make booths. 

For thousands of years hands had 
built these booths at harvest time. 
Hands in New York had built this 
_ booth in the yard and had made it 
_ beautiful with apples, grapes, corn, 
_ pumpkins and leafy branches. 
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Dorothy L. Carl 


Children's expression of their religious thoughts and emotions in drawings helps 
the teacher to see how much they have understood of what was taught. 


The children knew other old laws 
about sharing: 


At harvest . . . leave grain in the fields 
. . . leave olives on the trees for the fa- 
therless. 


Send portions to him for whom noth- 
ing is prepared. 

From the New Testament they 
knew the Good Samaritan who used 
his hands to help a neighbor from a 
different country. Hands from dif- 
ferent countries had also acted in 
friendly ways to them. At Interna- 
tional House, Miss Flam from Can- 
ada printed her name in strange 
Hebrew letters for them. Miss Joey 
from Burma showed them how her 
pretty red embroidered skirt wrapped 
into place in a special way. 


During the year children of an- 
other race had become their friends! 


“Their hands sent us the invitation 
to visit them.” 


“Their hands waved us hello and 
goodbye.” 


“All of us liked it when they came 
to visit us.” 


Friendly ways must have been in 
the world a long time, even before 
they were born! They knew verses 
about it: 


Make love your aim. 

You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self. 

Always seek to do good to one another 
and to all. 


Do not forget to show hospitality to 
strangers. 

“It keeps going” observed Barbara, 
as they remembered the surprise 
their hands made for the children at 
the Abyssinian church, the thank-you 
letter they had sent after their visit, 
the gifts they had brought for chil- 
dren at Bellevue Hospital, their own 
good feeling in class when _ they 
thought of each other instead of 
grabbing for themselves. 


This class also said “we'll paint.” 
They pictured the four places where 
their new friends were, with their own 
church in the center. “We got the 
idea there.” Cut-out figures of them- 
selves holding hands in friendly 
fashion marched across the bottom 
of their painting; their own hands 
cut from colored paper decorated its 
border. 


A Third Grade remembers India 

One Third Grade, in planning, re- 
membered their visit to the church 
sanctuary to see figures of Jesus 
carved in stone, with figures of Hu- 
manitarians and Missionaries beside 
him. The children knew stories of 
some of these men and women and 
others, too, who like Jesus “went 
about doing good . . . for God was 
with them.” 


They liked the way that Teddy de- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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by Gertrude Sheldon 


ORDS ARE MAGIC symbols. 

They bring into consciousness 
the experiences associated with them. 
They convey our thoughts, ideas, 
hopes, fears, needs, desires; or, failing 
to do so, are meaningless. 

Words are used in teaching more 
than any other tool, so we need to 
use them well. First of all, we must 
recognize that words best serve their 
purpose when used as a_ two-way 
means of communication. Teaching 
is more than telling and listening; it 
is conversation in which ideas are ex- 
pressed in several ways, turned this 
way and that and examined, and fi- 
nally given a satisfying description in 
words. 

Some of these satisfying creations 
are worth writing down and using 
again and again. We think of this 
as ‘creative writing. It may be spon- 
taneous or planned, but always it 
grows out of a real experience. We 
cannot express something we do not 
know. The deeper the experience the 
clearer will be the expression. 


Worship materials can be written 

My senior high school group in in- 
terdenominational weekday — school 
was studying symbols. “Do you know 
that words are symbols?” I asked. 
“They stand for something we think 
or feel. What does the word worship 
mean to you? What do you think 
when you hear the word? How does 
it make you feel?” 


The following is the result of the 
combined thinking of the members of 
the group. 

WorsHIP 
It is— 

The feeling of awe as we see beauty 
and realize it is God expressing his love 
to us. 

It is— 
The feeling of reverence or respect as 


Mrs. Sheldon is Counselor of Religious Ed- 
ucation for the First Congregational Church 
of Spring Valley, Minnesota. She wrote the 
worship resources for juniors in the 1954-55 
volume of the International Journal. 
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The Bible into Life... 


Putting Its 


Message 


into Words 


we think with our whole beings about 
God and know he is bigger than we are. 
It is— 

The feeling of need for help because 
the world is too big and has too many 
problems to have us solve them alone. 

It is— 

Searching for a better understanding of 
God, realizing our smallness and his great- 
ness. = 
It is— 

Talking each in his own way to God of 
how we feel, to get peace of mind, and 
forgiveness for our sins. 

It is— 

Praising and thanking him as we are 
aware of him in all his creation. 
It is— 

Working with God to make the world 
more Christian, beginning with us. 

The same kind of guidance was 
given a junior group in vacation 
church school: Notice the difference 
in wording and depth of meaning 
between their interpretation and the 
one above. 


Wuat Is Worsuip? 
We worship as we sing and pray, 
as we learn more about God’s 
and forgiveness, 
as we work and play together his way, 
as we just think in the quiet and be- 
lieve he is with us. 


love 


Singing can be worship if the song comes 
with meaning and feeling. 

Hearing can be worship if we hear God 
back of sound. 

Seeing can be worship if we see God 
the Creator in what we see. 

Prayer can be worship if we really talk 
to him and listen, too. 

Members of a group learn to enjoy 
different forms of expression. They 
are inspired and have a sense of 
achievement when they create some- 
thing beautiful with words, 

Bible truths take on new meaning 
as they are expressed in the language 
of the age group. This is particularly 
valuable to children, for the Bible is 
largely an adult book. In the writing 
of psalms, calls to worship, prayers, 
responses, and stories to be used in 
periods of worship, expressing their 
thoughts in their own words not only 
helps to clarify the meaning but im- 
presses it on their mind. Much is 


taking place unconsciously under wise 
guidance. 


Take time to talk it out 
_ Time is an important factor in cre- 
ative writing. Time to talk, to listen, 
to think. Time to absorb, to assimi- 
late. Time to fit ideas together or dis- 
card them. Such time is well spent 
because learning and growth are con- 
stantly taking place. The finished 
product is not the ultimate goal any 
more than memorizing a Bible verse 
is the ultimate goal. What happens to 
the group and to the individuals with- 
in it is the important thing. 

If members of the group are having 
a worthwhile experience and are 
ready to express themselves, talking it 


out is the wisest use of time. Many 


of us have not given the members of 
a group an opportunity to talk out 
their feelings; then we discover that 


no matter how thorough our prepara- 


tion of a given lesson or service it 
proves meaningless, for they are not 
ready to listen to us. 

Freedom of speech within the group 
is most essential to writing creatively. 
All contributions should be acknowl- 
edged and respected. The pupils 
should have the privilege of express- 
ing themselves individually and then 
sharing their efforts with the group, 
or expressing themselves collectively 
with the leader writing their thoughts 
down. 

Obviously, groups or individuals 
who have never had an opportunity 
to try out this satisfying means of self- 
expression will not, at first, respond 
spontaneously. 


How to motivate creative writing 

A committee may be planning a 
worship service for the last day of 
school which they will share with 
visitors. They want to use a Call to 
Worship. They have been studying 
“How to Live as Jesus Lived” and 
through varied activities have exper- 
ienced what happens when they try 
to live as he did. They find nothing 
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that seems to fit their need so the 
leader suggests that they write their 
own. 

They recall the experiences they 
have had and choose the ones that 
have most value for them. Suggestions 
are made and are recorded. The 
meanings of the words used are dis- 
cussed so that there shall be no mis- 
understandings. Some are changed 
by the class; some thoughts are elim- 
inated because they do not fit into 
the pattern as a whole; and some oth- 
ers added, until all are satisfied. In 
this case a need motivated the actual 
doing. 

Children in the primary depart- 
ment watched a butterfly emerge 
from its cocoon and exclaimed with 
joy, wonder and awe over what they 
saw. The leader jotted down their 
spontaneous expressions. Later they 
were used to recall the experience and 
the thoughts were tied together to 
make a litany of praise and wonder 
which was used over and over. As is 
often the case, these expressions were 
linked with an appropriate Bible verse 
which added to their value. 


Beautiful butterfly, we've watched you 
for days, 

Wondering and wondering about your 
ways 

Of spinning a home so snug and tight 

Away from the rain and wind and light. 


Our teacher says God made you so, 
To sleep and wake, to change and grow. 
Beautiful butterfly did you know 

God made us, too, to change and grow, 
“In wisdom and in stature, 

In favor with both God and man” 

As Jesus did so long ago. 


We thank you, God, for all these things, 


For’ butterflies with golden wings, 
And all the fun that summer brings. 


A preschool group had been ring- 
ing the church bell in imaginary play 
for several Sundays. The real church 
bell began to ring. Bobby said, 
“Church bells ringing.” Mary added, 
“Children singing.” The leader quiet- 
ly asked, “What did the children 
sing?” Promptly came the answer 
from several of the class, “God is 
Love.” This was used as a Call to 
Worship for many Sundays. 


Sometimes the reading of a poem 


or litany that has been written by ~ 


other children will inspire a group to 
try writing one of their own. But it 


Children should be given time to 
think, listen and talk before writing. 
Campbell Hays from Monkmeyer 


November, 1955 
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will be superficial and lacking in depth 
unless it grows out of a need to ex- 
press an experience. 


The form of writing does not matter 

“Rhythm, rhyme, prose or poetry. 
Which shall it be?” one asks. It is 
immaterial. Into whatever form the 
suggestions naturally fall they should 
be written. If a group has been en- 
couraged to write creatively they, 
themselves, will often state a prefer- 
ence. Many children enjoy words 
that rhyme. This is especially true if 
good poetry has been used in teaching 
or worship with the group. 

All the procedures suggested are 
true for all age groups. Talking out 
their ideas, putting them into words, 
and writing them into poetry, hymns, 
essays, meditations, or litanies can be 
an interesting means of growth for 
adults. 


With small children an adult does 
the actual writing if a record is being 
made. It takes too much time for a 
child to do it and often the main 
thoughts are lost in the mechanics of 
writing and spelling. Even up to jun- 
ior age a group will use words with 
meaning in conversation that they 
would not use if they themselves 
needed to write them. Senior high 
school groups will write more spon- 
taneously if told they need not be 
concerned with correct spelling. 


One starts where the individual 1s, 
with the understanding and vocabu- 
lary he has at his disposal, and en- 
courages him to express himself—his 
innermost thoughts and feelings in 
such a way that he is happy in the 
doing. There should be rapport be- 
tween the leader and those he is work- 
ing with to the extent they have com- 
plete freedom and confidence, with 
no thought of censure or being 
laughed at by the group. 

One does not evaluate the expres- 
sions of one group against another 
group but each according to its own 
ability. 

A leader quickly senses mimicking 
or answers which children think the 
leader wants them to say and patient- 
ly digs deeper to find the actual 
thinking of the group. One high 
school boy knew all the catechism 
answers but had not the slightest idea 
of his own. It took almost the full 
year together before he could express 
himself in his own words. 

There is discipline in the use of 
words. In the creative use of them 
in conversation and writing we can 
deepen the meaning of Bible passages, 
bringing them “out of life, into life.” 
We can interpret and give personal 
meaning to Christian experiences, 
helping children, youth and adults to 
grow in Christian living and commit- 


ment. 


The Bible into Life... 


Through Creative 


Activities 


by Catharine Juram 


WO PERSONS who helped to or- 
ganize Trinity Sunday school back 
in 1890 visited the new education 
building one Sunday morning. What 
a strange sight met their eyes! In- 
stead of the quiet solemnity of a Sun- 
day school where pupils sit in rows 
of chairs to hear the Bible explained, 
they saw children and adults busy 
with activity. Half-built models of 
houses, puppets, play television sets, 
posters, charts and dozens of other 
strange devices were side by side with 
Bibles and Bible reference books. 
Many of the children were drawing, 
painting, working with clay, and 
building a variety of things. Some 
were gathered in groups hunting 
through the Bible, reference books, 
and picture files. Groups of adults 
were examining posters and charts 
which they had made at home. What 
happened to the Sunday school? Had 
the leaders given up teaching the 
Bible and converted the school into 
a training center for building things? 
Building they | were—discovering 
God’s plan for them as they “recon- 
structed” the stories and teachings 
they found in the Bible. This was a 
typical Sunday at Trinity. The 
church school was putting the curric- 
ulum into action. Leaders there had 
learned that real learning begins when 


Miss Juram is on the Field Work Staff of 
the Board of Parish Education, United Luther- 
an Church in America, doing children's work. 
Her headquarters are in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


people participate. In all depart- 
ments lessons were organized into 
units of activity which required co- 
operative planning by leaders. The 
aim of all activity was to give pupils 
a clear understanding of the Bible 
and its meaning in their lives. 


In the nursery class 

In the nursery class the visitors 
saw small groups of children, each 
with a separate leader, doing differ- 
ent things. Several children were 
working at easels—“scribbling” with 
large crayons on big sheets of paper. 
What had that to do with Bible teach- 
ing? Johnnie’s face brightened as he 
shared his picture—beautiful flowers, 
trees, and birds that God had made. 

In another corner children were 
gathered around Miss Nancy, plant- 
ing seeds in paper cups. They had 
been watching shoots grow from 
sweet potatoes. Now they were plan- 
ning to see how God makes seeds 
grow. Another group had gone out- 
side to place food in a feeder to help 
God care for his birds. 

The teachers reminded each group 
that the Bible tells us God “has made 
everything beautiful.” They sang 
songs about God’s care, and offered 
simple prayers of thankfulness. This 
activity had been carefully planned 
to help children understand and re- 
spond to God’s wonderful creation. 


In the kindergarten and primary 
departments 
In the kindergarten some children 


were building a church with large 
blocks. Other children were drawing _ 
pictures of parents bringing their chil- _ 
dren to church school. Mexican, Ne- 
gro, Indian, and white families were — 
all coming together. In the doll cor- 
ner Susan was dressing dolls for 
church school. When the church was 
finished the children planned to play 
the story and take the dolls to church. 
The children had been learning that 
church is a place where everyone 
may come to learn about God and 
Jesus. They were making the ex- 
perience very practical and concrete. 
_In .the primary department the 
children had finished a frieze. Sev- 
eral of the boys had constructed a 
“television box” from a cardboard — 
carton. They cut a hole in the front 
to frame the pictures. Martin had 
tacked the ends of the frieze to dowel 
sticks as rollers. Marsha pulled the 
first picture through the box, rolling 
it off one dowel pin onto the other. 
She told the story of Jesus calling his 
disciples. Several children explained 
how Jesus went about doing good as 
they reviewed the unit “Jesus Our 
Friend” with pictures. The Bible 
stories were learned and became un- 
derstandable as they were illustrated 
and retold. 

. In one corner of the room there 
were several dioramas which showed | 
how children were carrying out ser- 
vice projects related to the unit. These 
were made from cardboard cartons. 
Scenes were drawn on the back and 
clothespin dolls illustrated the things 
which the children were doing to help. 
The Bible was coming alive in their 
own experience as the children not 
only learned it but put it into prac- 
tice. 


In the junior department 


In the junior department Pales- 
tinian houses dotted a large table. 
They were Bible land dwellings fash- 
ioned out of cardboard cartons with 
typical steps mounted on the outside. 
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The houses were covered with a mix- 


A 


ture of flour, salt, water, and alum. 


_ Trees were made by covering card- 


board tubes with crepe paper. The 


characters were fashioned from pipe 
cleaners and dressed in scraps of 
cloth. The faces were cut from lesson 
leaflets. The completed figures were 
dipped in paraffin. 


The children were studying about 
the life of Jesus. A spatter print 
which they had made and hung on 
the wall constantly reminded them of 
Jesus’ teaching, “Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel.”” Much 
Bible study and discussion of Jesus’ 
message for us had gone into the 
planning. The children were en- 
gaged in learning rather than listen- 
ing to someone teach. The Bible was 
getting into their lives. 


Junior and senior highs 
The junior high group was study- 


_ing about twenty cities visited by the 


followers of Jesus after the resurrec- 
tion. They made a map to illustrate 


where these persons travelled. They 


used a large piece of plywood. On it 
they painted the map of the Holy 
Lands. At each city they installed a 
Christmas tree bulb. They placed 
push buttons at the side of the 
board. They made a guide book to 
go with the map which listed the 
important events occurring at each 
place. 


This Sunday morning they were 
reviewing the journeys of Paul. As 
the different students related the im- 
portant events of Paul’s life, the cities 
he visited were lighted. Paul had be- 
come an inspiration to them as they 
carefully discussed the way in which 
he had committed his life to Christ. 

The senior high group was put- 
ting the finishing touches on a large 
correspondence album. They were il- 
lustrating what they were learning 
about Old Testament history, and 
planning to send it to a church in 
Hawaii. 


The cover was an original illus- 
tration of heroes of the Old Testa- 
ment. A big chart folded in accordion 
style and pasted to one page outlined 
the periods of development. A care- 
ful study of the Bible and reference 
books was needed to fill in all the 
important facts. Biblical characters 
were illustrated by cutting figures 
from cardboard, drawing their faces, 
and dressing them in authentic cos- 
tumes. These were pasted on various 
pages and interesting stories were 
written about each one. In another 
section photographs of service pro- 
jects undertaken by the group were 
included. Along with their research 
about the characters of Bible time, the 
young people had held meaningful 
discussions of their responsibilities to 
God and had matured in their Chris- 
tian commitment. 

The church in Hawaii agreed to 
undertake a similar project on the 
same theme. The two churches 
planned to exchange their albums as 
soon as the study was completed. 


With adult groups 

The unit on worship in the adult 
department had developed a vital in- 
terest among adults of all ages. Sev- 
eral men made symbols on wooden 
plaques. Another group traced the 
history of worship on posters. One 
group examined the lesson materials 
of all departments of the church 
school, making charts to show how 
the home could use the worship sug- 
gestions made in the church school. 
As the adults searched the Bible for 
appropriate passages and put them 
to practical use in these and other 
ways they deepened their understand- 
ing of prayer and communion with 
God. 

Many of the activities started in 
the church school were continued at 
home. The work became so fascinat- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Mible into Life ‘Thnough Symbokic Wit nem 


IBLICAL writings grew out of 

living experiences in which peo- 
ple caught intimations of God’s na- 
ture and purpose. The Bible opens 
doors for Christians of all ages to con- 
tinue that living experience. 

The full impact of God’s revelation 
of himself and of his message of cre- 
ative and redemptive love comes only 
when it is a physical and emotional 
as well as intellectual experience. 

Kneeling, for example, is a basic 
response of the human spirit. It may 
express humility, penitence, quiet 
waiting, the relinquishing of stiff- 
necked conceits, or the giving over of 
burdens. Bowing the head is a form 
of inward kneeling, but there is noth- 
ing as totally significant to the whole 
personality, body as well as soul, as 
spending time on our knees, bowed in 
prayer. 

“O come, let us worship and bow 
down, let us kneel before the Lord, 
our Maker.” (Psalm 95:6) 

To reach up after kneeling is as 
natural as breathing after exhaling. 

“We kneel, how weak, we rise, how 
full of power.” “Humble yourselves 
before the Lord and he will exalt 
you.” (James 4:10) Relinquishing 
our self-centered tensions and allow- 
ing the inflowing of God’s guidance 
prepares one for the upward look. 

The scriptures are full of the sense 
of lifting up our souls, of reaching 
upward. “Lift your drooping hands 
and strengthen your weak knees.” 


Mrs. Fisk is a pioneer in the use of rhyth- 
mic choirs in the church. She is the author 
of "The Art of the Rhythmic Choir" and 
"Look Up and Live." 
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(Hebrews 12:12) “I would that men 
would pray everywhere lifting up holy 
hands.” (Timothy 2:8) “Let my 
prayer be set forth as incense be- 
fore thee; the lifting of my hands 
as the evening sacrifice.” (Psalm 
141:2) “Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift 
up my soul.” (Psalm 25:1) 

One of the weaknesses of Christian 
education is that it has been too much 
on a mental level alone, a verbaliza- 
tion of “teachings.” 

Christian response and commit- 
ment must be more than a mental ex- 
perience. It is the whole person which 
needs to feel, to understand, to be 
disciplined by, to sense the deeper 
meaning of, and respond to God’s 
love. 

In the church school and home this 
Christian nurture of the whole being 
can come in very simple experiences 
for persons of all ages, such as bowing 
in prayer. It can culminate in the 
beautiful symbolic movements of 
rhythmic choirs enacted by young 
people and adults. In either case, the 
thing sought is the same—a basic re- 
sponse of the whole person, body and 
soul, to the inner enlightenment of 
the spirit. 

Small children can experience the 
feeling of the upward thrust of God’s 
creation of life by being seeds curled 
up in the earth, then slowly uncurl- 
ing, reaching upward and stretching 
toward the light. Or they can sense 
the creative pull of life by being cat- 
erpillars resting quietly in cocoons, 
then emerging gradually, stretching 
out their arms and flying about as 
butterflies. 


by Margaret Palmer Fisk 


Drawings by John R. Steiger 


A stanza from the hymn, “Gracious 
Spirit, Dwell with Me” may be used 
as musical background for this quiet 
centering and the gradual lift of the 
whole person in worship." 

“Silent Spirit, dwell with me, I myself 
would quiet be; 

Silent as the growing blade 


through earth its way has made; 
Silently as morning light putting mists 


which 


‘and chills to flight.” 


Junior children and older can use 
a stanza from “Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind.” 

“Drop thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and 
stress 

And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace.” 

The first two lines are spent in a 
low kneel, with all tensions given 
over; the second two lines are used 
in straightening and reaching upward; 


the last line allows time for lower-~ 


ing the arms, leaving the body sus- 
taining the upward thrust.® 
Children find it quite natural and 
easy, if given the opportunity, to bow 
with folded hands and to kneel in 
adoration and humility. In the same 
way they find the uplifting of hands 
and, head a joyous experience. 
Walking is a basic experience in 
which children, youth and adults can 


have a much-needed sense of spirit- 


7See “The Art of the Rhythmic Choir," by 
Margaret Palmer Fisk, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 


*See “Look Up and Live’ by Margaret 


Palmer Fisk, Macalester, 1952. 
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ual dimensions. “Walk before me and 


be blameless,” the Lord said to Abra- 
ham. A modern translation substi- 
tutes for “walk with me” the words 
“Live ever mindful of my presence.” 
Both translations give a spiritual over- 
tone to walking that is needed in our 
daily life. 

We all walk, but how mindful of 
God’s presence-are we as we do it? 
Do we walk with jarring steps, with 
tension in the spine and jaw? Do we 
walk with plodding steps, with shoul- 
ders hunched over and head down? 
We need help in training the body 


and soul that we may “walk in new-. 


ness of life.’ (Romans 6:4) 

As we practice walking with our 
heads up—sensing a radiance of 
God’s power guiding us and flooding 
over us, we become aware of others 
who are trying also to practice being 
“mindful of the presence of God.” 
“If we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with 


another.” (I John 1:7) 


People of all ages can heighten the 
spiritual focus of some hymns by 
walking as they sing. A good walking 
hymn for primary children is, “Chil- 
dren Who Walk in Jesus’ Way.” 
For juniors and older there is, “I 
Will Not Be Afraid”; for junior high 
and older, “Jesus Walked This Lone- 
some Valley”; for senior high and 
older, “God of Grace and God of 
Glory.” 

Such walking songs help in the 
“facing of this hour.” We must learn 
to walk with power, alertness and 
balance because of the times in which 
we live. We must be ready to walk 
through valleys without fear and to 
walk forward, no matter what lies 
ahead, with courage and faith in God. 

In practicing walking songs it is 


| ~ well to walk singly at times, two by 


two as in processionals sometimes, and 
at other times in informal groups of 
three or four moving around a room 
like spokes of a big wheel. We must 
learn to walk alone (yet not alone, 
because we know of God’s presence), 
and to walk in fellowship, for we are 
joined in a common Christian task. 

In no case should this walking be 
a “drill.” It should be done with 
spiritual sensitivity, letting it truly be 
an expression of the whole person. 

Kneeling humbly, reaching up in 
aspiration, walking with spiritual 
awareness, are basic in religious ex- 
perience and in sensing the deeper 
meaning of the Bible. The Bible is 
filled with passages which suggest 
these physical expressions. They are 
extremely simple but fundamental 
manifestations of inner experience. 

They are also like “primary col- 
ors” in the art of symbolic movement, 
a creative art with great possibilities 
in Christian nurture, using a sequence 
of gestures expressing outwardly our 
inner spiritual awareness. With chil- 
dren this art is spontaneous when the 
situation is permissive, and comes eas- 
ily with encouragement. With junior 
highs, young people and adults, it 
grows creatively into planned designs 
and movement for group expression. 
It is a creative art growing out of in- 
ner experience, so there is no one way 
of expression. Its basic requirements 
are simplicity and integrity. 

The message of Ruth is enhanced 
when interpreted in symbolic move- 
ment to the accompaniment of music 
selected from Franck’s “Ruth.” <A 
rhythmic choir interprets the sorrow- 
ing Moabites in the first scene, the 
welcoming Bethlehemites in the sec- 
ond scene, the reapers in the third 
scene, and the wedding witnesses in 
the fourth scene. The story of Ruth 


is read between the scenes. 


Psalm 150, used with sections of 
Franck’s “Psalm 150,” may be inter- 
preted with a processional of children, 
primary or older, carrying trumpets, 
harps, cymbals and timbrels. When 
the psalm reaches its climax of prais- 
ing the Lord “with the timbrel and 
the dance” there are four sweeping 
“alleluias” which may be interpreted 
by some of the group. 


Parables such as “The Good Sa- 
maritan” and “The Prodigal Son” 
may come alive through participating 
in creative dramatic movement. In 
“The Good Samaritan” primary and 
junior children discover that each of 
the individuals on the road from 
Jerusalem has a special way of walk- 
ing. Then the sequence of the walks 
is presented and the story is experi- 
enced. Music for these walks may be 
improvised. 

“The Prodigal Son” can have two 
main scenes. In the first the Son 
leaves his home, lured away by the 
vices. In the second, relentless re- 
morses surround the Prodigal who fi- 
nally rises to return to his Father. The 
musical background for the first scene 
is from Sibelius’ En Saga and for the 
second is the concluding part of Si- 
belius’ Swan of Tuonela. This is good 
for young people and adults. 

The Lord’s Prayer is being inter- 
preted in many ways by various 
rhythmic choirs. Each group  cre- 
ates its own gestures and movement. 
Our favorite way is a circle within a 
circle. The center above us is the 
focus for our vision of God’s revela- 
tion. Then the design varies between 
centered prayers of adoration, dedi- 


(Continued on page 49) 


In a rhythmic choir interpretation of Ruth the 
Moabite women ask Naomi to stay with them. 
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The Bible Out of Life.... 


As People Lived It 


by Gerald A. Larue 


straightforward reading of the 

Bible by an earnest seeker may 
result in a changed life—in conver- 
sion. At the same time many devout 
Christians desiring deeper apprecia- 
tion of their faith, and many sincere 
seekers-after-truth, have been dis- 
mayed at their inability to understand 
much of what is contained in the Bi- 
ble. The historical approach to Bible 
study should provide the key to en- 
joyable reading and comprehension 
of its message. 

To understand and appreciate the 
various parts of the Bible the reader 
must know who wrote the words (if 
the author can be known), when and 
where he wrote, what was the occa- 


Dr. Larue is Associate Director of the 
Committee on the Use and Understanding 
of the Bible, National Council of Churches. 
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sion of writing, and to whom he ad- 
dressed his thought. In other words, 
one must know the historical setting 
of the verse or passage or book—an 
approach that is called “historical 
study.” 


It is not always easy to know who 
wrote certain parts of the Bible. We 
cannot be sure that the name of a 
book indicates the author, nor even 
that it means one author wrote the 
entire book. For example, the Old 
Testament title, “The Book of Dan- 
iel” should not be taken to mean 
that Daniel is the author of the book. 
It simply labels a story written during 
the second century B.C., whose hero 
is Daniel. The first five books of the 
Bible are called “The Books of Moses” 
because Moses is the central figure 
in them. One evidence that Moses 
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Clark and Clark 


Time lines can help to introduce 
pupils from juniors up to the 
historical background of the Bible. 


could not have been the author is 
the fact that his death is recorded in 
the last chapter of the fifth book, 
Deuteronomy. By studying language, 
ideas, and styles of writing scholars 
can show that many writers contrib- 
uted to these five books over a period 
of hundreds of years: 

Isaiah of Jerusalem, who lived in 
the eighth century B.C., did not write 
all of the book that bears his name. 
Many chapters (chaps. 40 ff.) were 
written by an unknown Jewish exile 
in Babylon during the sixth century 


B.C. The references to Kings Uzziah 


(6:1) and Ahaz (7:1) help to date 
Isaiah of Jerusalem, and the name 
of King Cyrus of Persia (45:1 ff.) 
helps to date the writer of the Exile. 

The situation prompting the writ- 
ing is sometimes revealed within the 
context of the book (cf. Isa. 7; Rom. 
1:8-15; Luke 1:1-4; etc.). In other 
cases one must rely upon the work of 
biblical scholars, historians, and ar- 
chaeologists for guidance in filling in 
environmental factors. These schol- 
ars, out of the cultural studies of the 
various epochs of Bible history, de- 
scribe. then-prevalent interests, the 
pressures both national and interna- 
tional to which people were subject, 
and the materials and ideas imported 
from neighboring countries. 

Such information not only helps in 
dating various books but provides the 
sociological background important to 
the understanding of the message. 
For example, knowledge of the perse- 
cution and suffering to which Chris- 
tians were being subjected at the time 
of the writing of the Book of the 
Revelation (end of the first century 
A.D.) helps us to understand the au- 
thor’s prayer for, and faith in, a day 
when such tribulation would be no 
more (cf. 7:13 ff., 21:14, 22:1-3). 

Having ascertained the dates when 
various parts of the Bible were writ- 
ten it is possible to arrange them in 
a rough chronological order. Our Bi- 
bles are not so arranged. For exam- 
ple, the creation story in Gen. 2:4 ff. 
was written hundreds of years before 
the one in Gen. 1:1-2:4; Hosea was 
written before Deuteronomy; Mark — 
before Matthew and Luke; and the — 
letters of Paul before any of the gos- — 
pels as we have them now. 


{ht 


_ Chronological arrangement does 
not yield any neat pattern of develop- 


1 ment of religious insight after the 


aiititeniensiitius 


manner once called “progressive rev- 
elation.” There were spiritual regres- 


sions as well as progressions. The 
knowledge of God and his will which 
deepened and expanded during cer- 
tain periods became narrow and shal- 
low in others. 

It should be no surprise to discover 
that the writers of the various parts 
of the Bible were not always in com- 
plete accord in their views about a 
particular subject. For example, the 
problem of theodicy (the justice of 
God) received different answers as 
writers discussed it in the light of 
their own time and their particular 
spiritual experience and insight (cf. 


pwent 5:95 fs; Ezek.18:2) ff.; Job; 


Eccles. 2:26; John 9:2 ff.; etc. A re- 
ligious point of view acceptable in 
one generation was not necessarily 
binding for all generations. Jesus re- 
jected certain Old Testament laws 
(but not all) substituting his own 
penetrating religious messages (cf. 
Matt. 5:38 ff.). 


Historical knowledge of the Bible 
should be the possession of every 
church school teacher and should 
form the base upon which all biblical 
teaching: rests from primary through 
adult classes. It is manifestly impos- 
sible for any teacher or other inter- 
ested Christian to conduct personally 
the research required to gain the his- 
torical background essential to full 
appreciation of the Bible. Fortunate- 
ly it is not necessary to do so. Good 
training in the historical approach is 
being given in many denominational 
and interdenominational leadership 
schools. Furthermore, the results of 
scholarly research have been published 
in easy-to-read “introductions” to the 
Bible and in commentaries on va- 
rious books and themes. In the li- 
braries of many churches, ministers, 
and religious educators, such books 
may be found. They are available at 
reasonable cost from denominational 
bookstores. 

While most church school material 
treats only the loftiest portions of the 
Bible (there just isn’t time for much 


else), our people are urged to read - 


the entire Bible. Therefore, teachers 
must be prepared to give intelligent 
guidance for the understanding of the 
Bible as a whole, and to answer ques- 


tions about the neglected portions. 


The answers should include refer- 
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ence to the historical setting of the 
particular passage, as well as com- 
ment on its present day spiritual rele- 
vance. This last emphasis is import- 
ant because it is possible to become 
so entranced with historical study 
that the religious significance of what 
is read is neglected. On the other 
hand the religious import and the 
permanent value of a passage are 
clarified if the writing is studied with- 
in its historical context. 

Many advantages are to be de- 
rived from an historical study of the 
Bible. It is no longer necessary to 
feel that certain parts of the Bible 
are meaningless. Read from the his- 
torical point of view all parts are 
meaning-filled and every word is sig- 
nificant as the witness of a writer at 
some point in history. We need not 
agree with what he says, but we can 
appreciate his point of view. 

Each part of the Bible, while stud- 


ied primarily for what it meant at 
the time it was written, is viewed 
within the light of its contribution 
to the total religious message of the 
Bible. Such an approach helps one 
avoid broad generalizations. A state- 
ment like “The Bible says...” is 
really too inclusive to have much sig- 
nificance. Employing the historical 
approach one would say, “This is 
what Paul wrote during the first cen- 
tury A.D. to the Christian group at 
Corinth about a certain matter. Its 
relevance for our day is...” In ad- 
dition, historical study helps one avoid 
reading meanings into passages of 
scripture so that they may be used to 
support some personal belief. 

Out of a better understanding of 
the Bible comes a more accurate use 
of it and a new joy in reading it. The 
key to better use and understanding 
of the Bible is provided by the his- 
torical approach. 


Putting Its Message Into Art 
(Continued from page 11) 


scribed these followers of Jesus. 
“When they did their work they were 
showing the world a little piece of 
Jesus that was right inside them. 
And that little piece grows when you 
use it.” 


Their own “little piece” could grow 
too when they followed Jesus’ teach- 
ings. Some they were trying to fol- 
low were: 

Let the greatest among you . . 
come one who serves. 

Love one another. 

Let your light so shine... . 

Whatever you wish that men would do 
to you, do so to them. 

Of all their year’s activities this 
class chose to share the ones about 
India. “Because our light shines in 
India.” 


It was true. They had shopped for, 
bought and mailed Christmas gifts 
for children in India, had taken pic- 
tures of themselves and their church 
for them, had written letters to them, 
had learned and dramatized a carol 
from India, had met Dr. Ogden in 
person and learned more about India 
from him. 


Their painting showed the wide 
blue ocean, India on one side and 
the United States on the other, with 
a hand from India reaching across 


. be- 


the ocean to touch a hand in the 
United States. Their own hands in 
the brightest colors they could make, 
formed the border. 


Another Third Grade illustrates 
worship verses 

Another Third Grade illustrated 
five often used worship verses fa- 
miliar now to all classes. Their hands 
cut from colored cloth formed the 
border. 

Colored musical notes across the 
top were reminders: 

This is the day which the Lord hath 


made; 
Let us rejoice and be glad in it. 


Serve the Lord with gladness! 

Come into his presence with singing! 

The open Bible showed the words: 

The Lord is good, 

His steadfast love endures forever. 

Painted coins of varying sizes il- 
lustrated: 

Bring an offering and come into his 
courts. 

Head silhouettes of Craig 
Jerilyn were bowed as in prayer: 

Let the peoples praise thee, O God, 

Let all the peoples praise thee! 


and 


The worship service of which these 
class paintings were but a part also 
included a rhythm, dialogue, song 
and litany. But that is another story. 
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by Lawrence P. Fitzgerald 


OU ARE THERE” is a popular 

television program which recre- 
ates dramatically a significant scene 
from history. The announcer says, 
“The events are the same. . . except, 
you are there!” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
church school teachers could present 
once a week a dramatic program 
which would take our pupils in im- 
agination back to Bible times? There 
is a sense in which we can do that. 
By reading the Bible creatively, by 
digging into background material, by 
using helpfully supplemental mate- 
rial, we can see and feel these im- 
portant events of history. And we 
can help our pupils to see and feel 
them. 

When Abraham was leaving Ur, 
when Moses met Yahweh at the burn- 
ing bush, when Amos thundered on 
Bethel’s streets, when Jesus grew up 
as a boy in Nazareth, when Paul was 
struck down on the Damascus road 
—these were terrific events, and we 
want to see and feel what went on. 
This is no dead past. These were 
real people who were thinking, feel- 
ing, worshiping, living, dying. 

Bruce Catton, edior of American 
Heritage, in a review of Bruce Lan- 
caster’s book From Lexington to Lib- 
erty, points up what the writer must 
do to write history effectively: 

“*, . there is one talent which the his- 
torian can properly borrow from the 
novelist . . . Part of this talent consists in 


a properly disciplined use of the creative 
imagination. Not the imagination 


Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the Youth Editors 
for the Board of Education and Publication of 
the American Baptist Convention, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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When you study the Bible in the 


context of the life out of which it came.... 


You Are 


that embroiders or touches up the sober 
facts; rather, the kind that can honestly 
re-create the past, so that the reader 
knows that he is reading about flesh-and- 
blood people in real situations. That 
imagination can work hand in hand with 
adherence to the most literal truth. It in- 
vents nothing; its sole function is to en- 
able the reader to see and feel.” 

I have quoted this because it states 
exactly what the Bible teacher wants 
to do—to re-create the past so that 
the reader or pupil knows he is read- 
ing or hearing about flesh-and-blood 
people in real situations. 


First get the facts 

The big question, of course, is how 
do you do this? I think we’ve got to 
do three things: First, dig out the 
facts. Second, reconstruct the events 
in our own minds. Third, point up 
the relevency of these events for our 
times. 

The lesson material writers do their 
best to include the essential facts, to 
reconstruct them, and to show their 
relevancy to our times; but their space 
is limited. These materials provide 
basic guidance. They contain what is 
considered to be the minimum factual 
resources and interpretation necessary 
for teaching. They cannot possibly 
contain all the information and in- 
terpretation useful to a teacher who 
really wants to take the Bible in its 
full glory into the lives of his pupils. 
The most effective teachers make 
much use of supplementary back- 
ground materials, both for them- 
selves and for their pupils. 

First of all, these supplementary 
materials help us get the facts. For 
instance, suppose for adults or young 
people the lesson is on: “Amos— 
Prophet of Social Justice.” Where 


There 


do we get facts? First of all from the 
Bible. Then from the printed ma- 
terials of the denomination—both the 
teacher’s text and the pupil’s text. 
But, there is a wealth of other ma- 
terial—Bible dictionaries, Bible con- 
cordances, Bible commentaries, gen- 
eral books on Old Testament back- 
grounds (e.g. Albert Bailey, Daily 
Life in Bible Times), books on the * 
prophets, histories of the Hebrew peo- | 
ple, archeological reports, and mag- | 
azine articles (such as the “Great Re- 
ligions” series in Life). Searching 
through this material, the needed facts 
come to light. 

Suppose the session is for children 
and it is on the “Boyhood of Jesus.” 
Where do you get your facts? There 
is some information in the Bible, but 
precious little. Church school quar- | 
terlies furnish some information 
gleaned from various sources on the 
life of small Hebrew boys during the 
Tannite period. Jesus’ life would 
have been something like theirs. 

So we find: A Jewish lad growing 
up in a small city of Nazareth, a hill 
city of Galilee, a city nestling among 
olive groves, fig orchards, and vine- 
yards. His mother would go to the 


' nearby well with a pitcher on her 


head to get water. He would eat the 
small, round loaves of bread baked 
in an oval oven. He would also enjoy 
cheese, olives, and dates. 


He would enjoy the great feasts of 
the Jewish year—the Feast of Lights 
in the Winter; the Feast of Purim in 
the Spring; Passover, also during the 
Spring; the Feast of the Weeks at 
the end of the barley harvest; the 
Feast of Booths in the early autumn. 
He would help Joseph in his work as 
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|-a joiner, making houses, wooden 


plows, wooden yokes for donkeys and 
camels. He would visit the syna- 
gogue and read the rolls of the He- 
brew people. Many of the great 
passages he would learn by heart. 


Then use your imagination 

The next thing is to re-create these 
facts so the pupils will know that we 
are discussing flesh-and-blood people 
in real situations. Imagination must 
be used. The writers of the church 
school materials have done a lot of 
this for us. But we must see it 
through our own eyes and feel it 
ourselves. 

Let us go back to Amos, and see 
what Walter Ferguson does when his 
imagination begins to deal with the 
facts. Here’s just a sample from his 
exciting book, Journey Through the 
Bible: 


“This time he travels beyond the north- 
ern borders of his native Judah and goes 


| five miles into hostile Israel to the flour- 


ishing city of Bethel . . . Today the city 
is alive with music and laughter and song. 
There is a festival, Merrymakers throng 
the streets, congregate at the shrines, meet 
at the houses, and stroll through the 
bazaars . . . The bazaars are crammed 
with foreign luxuries: divans, ivory beds, 
silken cushions, special foods, and a hun- 
dred other attractive commodities. 

“How incongruous Amos looks as he 
pushes through the richly dressed throng 
and comes to a halt at a cranny of a 
wall, where he may display his humble 
wares without interfering with anybody. 
He is out of place here . . . If any passer- 
by more observant than the others had 
bothered to give Amos a second glance, 
he would have noticed the grim, gaunt 
line of his lean face, the stern set of his 
jaw, and the piercing brightness of his 
dark eyes...” 

Dr. Ferguson goes on to describe 
the message this dark-eyed peasant 
gives as he first denounces the na- 
tions surrounding Israel, and how the 
listeners applaud him until he begins 
to denounce Israel. 

“Loud murmurs arise from the restless 
crowd, ‘This man is dangerous. Go tell 
the chief priest. Something must be done 
about this.’ ” 

See also how the imagination can 
re-create the boyhood of Jesus. Basil 
Mathews does it beautifully in A Life 
of Jesus. 

“Joseph opened the wooden door of the 
house. Mary with her boy went into the 
ene room that was both living room and 
bedroom. Filling a little earthenware 
hand lamp with oil from a jar in a niche 
of the wall, she lighted its wick. Joseph 
brought in the mats that had served 
Mary as a saddle. Quickly neighbors 
came hurrying in to greet them, and to 


exclaim with delight at seeing their son, 
Jesus. They ate their supper, said an 
evening prayer, and then unrolled the 
mat-beds and soon were fast asleep.” 
We need to read the entire section 
on “The Boy” to get the full picture. 


Make it relevant to our times 

It is not enough to dig out the 
facts of the Bible events, nor even to 
re-create them in our imaginations; 
they must be made relevant to the 
times in which we live and to the 
lives of people. We are not studying 
the Bible, nor teaching the Bible, 
merely for information. Knowledge 
is important, but true teaching in- 
volves changing attitudes and con- 
duct. 


As Bernhard Anderson well says, 


“The Bible is meant to be read and un- 
derstood in times like these . . .its message 
was forged out of circumstances in which 
people felt the maximum of tension and 
suffering. This book speaks out of the 
immediate and concrete realities of his- 
tory, where men doubted and _ believed, 
hated and loved, despaired and _ hoped. 
Its message comes from the depth of life 
and speaks to the depths within us. It 
finds us where we are living.” 

To be sure, God speaks to us in 
the events and crises of our day, but, 
as Alan Richardson has pointed out: 
“Only the mind which has learnt to 
read the language of the Bible can 
understand what God is saying in 
the events of these stirring days . . .” 


Is Amos merely a lonely figure in 
an ancient world uttering diatribes 
against the rich? Or has he a mes- 
sage for our day? If we read Amos 
as we ought to we'll see that he is as 
fresh as a morning newspaper. We 
could cite the self-same sins Amos 
condemned—dishonesty, exploitation, 
injustice, intemperance, corrupt so- 
cial and economic conditions, mean- 
ingless ritual, denial of the rule of 
God. 


One of my former colleagues on 
the Committee on Youth Work, Gil- 
bert Close, Jr., has written a clever 
little piece entitled “If Amos Should 
Speak Today.” It is printed in Park 
Hays Miller’s How to Study and Use 
the Bible. Here is a paragraph from 
it: , 

“Thus saith the Lord: For three trans- 
gressions of the United States and for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment 
thereof; because they have exchanged 
personal integrity for bribes, and oppressed 
the poor... they use to their own ad- 
vantage gifts laid on the altar, and they 
drink their liquor in defiance of the house 
of their God . . . But ye gave your sons 
money to squander, cars to drive, liquor 


to drink, while all the time ye com- 
manded your preachers, saying: ‘Stick 
to the simple Gospel.’ Behold, I will 
take from you your cars and your money 
and will strip from you your luxuries 
and will break you beneath my righteous 
judgment like debris under the wheels of 
a heavily loaded truck. . .” 


These are desperately critical days 
and men are searching for something 


_to hold on to. The Bible is a divine 


book, and through its pages God 
speaks to thé heart of sinful man, 
saying: “. . . though your sins are 
like scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they are red like crim- 
son, they shall become like wool.” 
(Isaiah 1:18 R.S.V.) 


The Bible puts God at the center, 
and interprets the world in terms of 
God. So must we. Supplementary 
background materials can do much to 
take us, teachers and pupils alike, in 
imagination back to Bible times in 
order that the Bible can come out 
of history into our lives where we can 
see it, feel it, and respond to it with 
commitment. 


Additional supplementary materials 


The Editor of the Journal suggests 
the following background books as 
valuable for teachers and their pupils: 


Dorothy Clark Wilson’s The Herdsman 
(Amos) and Prince of Egypt (Moses) are 
samples of the many helpful books for our 
youth and adults. So also are the books, 
Everyday Life in New Testament Times 
by A. C. Bouquet and The Psalms and 
Their Meaning for Today, by Samuel 
Terrien. 


The Story of Jesus for Young People, 
by Walter B. Bowie, The Foreigner (Ruth) 
by Gladys Melvern, and Joel, the Potter’s 
Son, by Georgiana Doreas Ceder, are 
among the good books for junior high and 
older. ] 


Cradle of Our Faith, by John C. Trev- 
er, with full color pictures, is excellent for 
upper primary to adult. Mara of Old 
Babylon, by Elizabeth P. Witheridge, and 
Jesus the Carpenter's Son, by Sophia 
Fahs, are. good for primary and junior 
use. 

When Jesus Was a Little Boy, by 
Georgia Moore Eberling, and Once There 
Was a Little Boy, by Dorothy Kunhardt 
are typical of many good selections for 
kindergarten and primary use. 

Information concerning many other 
books for use of pupils and their families 
and especially for teachers is given an- 
nually in the Journal. 


'See “Adventures for the Family Through 
Books" in November 1952, 1953, 1954 and 
October 1955; also ‘Adventures for the 
Teacher Through Books" in December 1952, 
and "Books for the Growing Teacher" in De- 
cember 1953, 1954 and 1955. 
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The Bible into Life .... 


In Living Language 


by J. Carter Swaim 


MID-WESTERN PASTOR has 

published a list of his pet peeves. 
He does not like people to chew gum 
in church. He does not like people 
who are habitually late for worship, 
nor early arrivals who park them- 
selves in the end seat, so that others 
will have to climb over. Heading 
the list of his dislikes are people who 
say “say-eth” for “saith.” “Saith,” he 
insists, is a one-syllable word that 
should be pronounced “seth.” 


He is, of course, quite right. How- 
ever, there is a very simple way to 
remove this pet peeve: adopt the Re- 
vised Standard Version! “Saith” is 
“an archaic form.” But God’s Word 
belongs to our time, and it is right 
that we should have the easily pro- 
nounced “says the Lord.” Archaic 
forms occasionally are kept, as in 
prayer. For the rest, however, the 
RSV enables us to have the experience 
of first century Christians: “each one 
heard them speaking in his own lan- 
guage.” 

Better translation has always helped 
people to better religion. The Bible 
is the Book through which God calls 
to man. It was given with the ex- 
pectation that man would respond. 
Yet at some points most crucial for 
man’s response the real meaning has 
sometimes been obscured. All through 
the middle ages the church taught 
that Christ’s command was, “Do pen- 
ance.” This is what Jerome’s trans- 
lation made him say. The Reforma- 
tion began when Luther discovered 


from the Greek Testament that 
Christ’s command is, rather: “Re- 
pent!” 


Several improved translations in 
the RSV are almost equally important 
for vital religion. I Corinthians 15:19, 
in the KJV, reads: “If in this life 


Dr. Swaim is Executive Director of the De- 
partment of the English Bible, Division of 


Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches, New York City. 
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only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable,” the im- 
plication being that the Christian hope 
is not only for this life but also for 
that which is to come. This is true, 
but it is not what Paul is saying. This 
is in the passage about the Resurrec- 
tion. The RSV makes it clear that 
Paul means that eternal life is some- 
thing more than a vague hope; it is 
a living reality; it has in some meas- 
ure already begun: “If in this life 
we who are in Christ have only hope, 
we are of all men most to be pitied.” 

It is important for groups drama- 
tizing the Bible to use the RSV, lest 
at some points they be misled. The 
parable of the forgiving father is al- 
ways a favorite for dramatists. In 
some older versions of this parable a 
textual error—the result possibly of a 
copyist’s mistake of the eye—seriously 
weakens the main point. In the KJV, 
the son in the far country says to him- 
self: “I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son: make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” Upon be- 
ing greeted by his father, he goes 
through this entire speech. 


But the latter clause is not in the 
best Greek texts and therefore not in 
the RSV, which has him say simply: 
“Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before you; I am no longer wor- 
thy to be called your son.” The point, 
of course, is that the boy didn’t have 
a chance to finish the fine: speech he 
had made up! The RSV thus en- 
hances the point of the story: the 
father is so eager to welcome the 
boy back as a son that he doesn’t 
even give him opportunity to plead 
his unworthiness. 

Among Old Testament stories, an 
all-time favorite is that of Joseph and 
his brothers. For generations, the 
principal costume in a dramatic rep- 


resentation of this story has been a 
“coat of many colors” worn by Jo- 
seph.. The RSV, however, properly 
renders this “a long robe with sleeves.” 
The ordinary tunic had no sleeves 
and reached only to the knees. This 
one covered also the wrists and the 
ankles. II Samuel 13:18f reveals that 
in David’s time such a garment was 
worn by royal princesses. 


“Is it important to memorize?” is 
a question discussed elsewhere in this 
issue of the Journal. The Bible’s own 
teaching about why we ought to me- 
morize becomes clear in this better 
translation. At Psalm 119:11 KJV 
says: “Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.” The thought is not that God’s 
word is to lie concealed in our hearts 
but rather that it is to be stored up, 
for ready recall in every time of need. 
RSV, therefore, translates the pas- 
sage: “I have laid up thy word in 
my heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.” Things that happened long 
ago may be tucked away in remem- 
brance. The ideals which direct and 
sustain us are those which are con- 
tinually upon our hearts. 


When it comes to memorizing spe- 
cific portions, RSV is much more 
readily laid upon our hearts. What 
we readily understand is easier to 
memorize than what is obscure. I 
remember struggling with some of 
the Psalms as a child. I lived on the 
plains of Texas, where the stars 
seemed very near. I was sure that 
Psalm 19 had something to tell me 
about this, but could never quite 
make out what it was. “There is no 
speech nor language, where their 
voice is not heard.” Did this mean 
that stars spoke in English to Amer- 
icans, in Chinese to the Chinese, in 
Arabic to the desert wanderers? But 
do the stars ever speak? Is it not a 
part of their splendor that they go 
silently? And what could possibly be 
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: | . . noisome Beemee “Noi- 
r 


| 


4 nplied by “Their line is gone out 
through all the earth”? No such per- 
"plexity can arise when one _ learns 


| RSV: 


There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 

yet their voice goes out through all the 

ies earth, 

q and their words to the end 

ie world. 


| 
| 
| 
of the 


| Then there was Psalm 91, a fa- 
vorite in our home. We would re- 
_ peat it at family worship whenever 
__ one of us had to start upon a journey: 
| ail he shall deliver thee from 


some” I associated with “noise,” and 


one of the things that had impressed 


me about disease was that it crept 


‘upon one stealthily. Such confusion 


is not possible when we memorize: 


| RSV; “he will deliver you... 


from 


‘the deadly pestilence.” 


0 


“The response to the Bible in wor- 

_ ship” is a theme treated in this issue 
of the Journal. That the Revised 
_ Standard Version is a source of en- 
richment for public worship is evi- 


- dent from the fact that practically 


| OW Im really worried!” ex- 
claimed a man at a teachers’ in- 

/ stitute. 
our kindergarten parents’ 


1 


“T’ve been wondering about 
program 


: Mais Sunday. The five-year-olds put 


4 


d 


on a worship service for us. My boy 

-had memorized the beatitudes. He 
_ led us in repeating them as a respon- 
_ sive reading. Other youngsters had 
| learned shorter verses, and prayers. 

Until now I thought it was all pretty 
_ smart, but after this discussion about 


__ the Bible in worship I really wonder.” 


“I should think you would!” ex-— 


__ ploded the woman in the gray hat. 
_ “Imagine five-year-olds memorizing 
the beatitudes!- The words are Greek 

to that age, not to speak of the mean- 
_ ing, and besides . . .” 

“That wasn’t worship!” interrupted 
the woman in blue. “That was just 
a show-off program to impress papas 

and mamas. How can such rote per- 
formance help those tots come into 
-God’s presence?” 


. Underlying principles 
In this incident we see the need 


_ Miss Eastman is Editor of CHILDREN'S 
RELIGION, published by the Division of 
Christian Education, Congregational Christian 
_ Churches, Boston, Massachusetts. 

ie, 
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all denominational hymnals published 
since its appearance have adopted it 
for the responsive readings. 

Those asked to lead in worship will 
find that many passages, hitherto ob- 
scure, have been illumined so as to be 
effective means of lifting up mind 
and heart; and many turns of phrase 
will lend new poignancy to public 
prayer. One of the great theologians 
of our time has said, “It is of no use 
to introduce the ‘treasures of the 
past’ into our liturgies if they are not 
able to express the depth of our pres- 
ent situation.” 

By more accurate translation of 
the biblical languages, the Revised 
Standard Version often rescues a 
powerful and effective manner of 
speaking overlooked by the King 
James translators. At Job 3:9 the 
KJV refers to “the dawning of the 
day,” and the RSV to “the eyelids of 
the morning.” At Revelation 9:16 
the KJV has the prosaic mathe- 
matical term, “two hundred thousand 
thousand.” RSV preserves the far 
more poetic original: “twice ten 
thousand times ten thousand.” Revel- 
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ation 22:5, KJV, contains the well- 
loved words: “and there shall be no 
night there.” But how much more 
wondrous is the RSV_ rendering: 
“And night shall be no more.” 

The advantages of RSV will be ap- 
parent also to rhythmic choirs and 
choral speech groups. For reading 
aloud, it is important that pauses 
should occur with some frequency. 
This means that sentences should be 
of manageable proportions. Here is 
another respect in which RSV excels. 
Colossians 1:9-17 in KJV is a single 
sentence that might qualify for what 
the New Yorker calls “the non-stop 
sentence derby.” In RSV it is made 
into five sentences. Compare also 
Ephesians 1:7-12; 3:1-7; 3:8-12; 
4:11-16; 4:20-24. 

In all the ways in which God’s 
Book can be used, RSV has treasures 
which generations will be discovering. 
In public and in private worship, it 
makes upon us the impression that it 
is intended for us, that here God is 
speaking to us, that his Word is “liv- 
ing and active . discerning the 
thoughts and intentions of the heart.” 


Responding in Worship 


by Frances Eastman 


Bible passages 
selected for use 
in worship should 
be within the ex- 
perience and 
understanding of 
the group at 


worship. 


George Adkins 


for clear principles for the use of the 
Bible in worship. 

1. Worship is not a program “to 
be put on.” It is a time when anyone 
—whether five, fifteen, or fifty years 
of age—comes into the presence of 
God. We come to thank him, to 
praise him, to ask his forgiveness. We 
come, not to try to make use of God, 
but to put our lives at his disposal. 
We come to enter into right fellow- 
ship with him to listen as he speaks 
to us. 

2. The Bible is one of the most im- 
portant media through which we may 
be helped truly to speak with God 
and to hear what he says to us. As 
we read or hear its words in worship 
they serve a two-fold purpose. They 
describe what God has done in the 
past and how people have responded 
to him, showing us how we too should 
respond. Through these passages 
God may also speak to us to reveal 
his way for our lives today. 


3. Worship, then, can also be our 
deep response to the message of the 
Bible. Kindergarten children thank- 
ing God for his loving care or young 
people asking for strength to go 
against the gang are all responding 
to God and seeking to come into his 
presence to love him and serve him. 
Certain Bible passages used in group 
worship can help us, each at his own 
age level, to make this deep response. 


When we select Bible passages for 
use in worship, therefore, we will 
keep in mind the age of the people 
who will be in the worshiping group. 
Whatever biblical materials are used 
to help worshipers enter into God’s 
presence or to respond to him should 
be within the experience and under- 
standing of the group at worship. 
Materials must be carefully. selected. 
They are means of communication— 
not magic talismen which guarantee 
a result merely by being in the order 
of worship. 

In the article in this issue entitled 
“Step by Step,” suggestions for the 
graded use of the Bible are given. 
Just as much care must be exercised 
in choosing passages which will help 
bring a particular age level into the 
presence of God as we give to choos- 
ing passages which will help them 
learn about God. 

These questions might form a basis 
for selecting passages to be used in 
worship: 

1. Are the individual words within 
the pupils’ vocabulary? 
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2. Does this passage touch the pu- 
pils’ experience and understanding 
enough to make sense to them? 

3. Can the meanings of this passage 
be valuable for the pupils in their 
daily living? 

4. Can this passage help to bring 
the pupils closer to God? 


Selecting Bible passages for worship 

Relatively few Bible passages will 
be used with nursery and kindergarten 
children. Their moments of real wor- 
ship are informal or spontaneous. A 
few Bible verses or stories of Jesus 
may be used. Primary children’s 
repertoire of eligible passages will be 
broader but their selections will still 
be simple. A progressive, maturing 
use of the Bible will continue with 
older children, youth, and adults. Al- 
ways we will ask ourselves, “What 
can this passage mean to the pupils 
in their relationship to God?” 


The leader of worship must have 
clearly in mind the purpose a passage 
may serve. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan, for example, portrays a 
life situation which presents an im- 
portant question about human rela- 
tionships and suggests what is the 
right attitude in that situation. The 
twenty-third Psalm, on the other 
hand, is a devotional response to the 
great fact of a loving God. Psalm 
19:14, (“Let the words of my 
mouth ...”) is a prayer which can 
be used early in a worship service, 
or as a personal dedication at the 
close of the service. 

Some passages are good as calls or 
invitations to worship. Others serve 
as material for meditation. Some are 
prayers. Still others are especially 
suited to helping the worshiper voice 
his deep response to God, his dedica- 
tion to the Christian life. 


Ways of using the Bible in worship 

The method of using a Bible pas- 
sage will vary with the purpose it is 
to serve. A basic requirement for the 
best use of the Bible in worship is 
time for living with a passage, espe- 
cially if its message is at all complex. 

If a different passage is used every 
Sunday, worshipers may stumble over 
unfamiliar words. The meaning may 
be missed. The worshiper may come 
to feel that just repeating words as a 
form or routine is all there is to using 
the Bible in worship. On the other 
hand, if the same passage is used in a 


variety of ways for several Sundays, — 
richer meanings may accrue. ; 

Among the ways of using Bible 
passages in worship are these: 

As scripture reading. A passage al- 
ready studied in the class session may 
be read to help worshipers recall what 
they have already been thinking, or 
to give them a chance to meditate 
further upon it. 

Pictures. Portrayals of biblical in- 
cidents and passages may be placed 
on a worship center to direct atten- 
tion to the passage. They may be 
used as the basis of picture interpre- 
tations which lead to prayer and 
meditation. 

Litanies. Phrases from Bible pass- | 
ages may form the petition or response 
in a-litany. Paraphrases prepared in 
advance also help to interpret the 
meaning of a passage for contempor- 
ary life. 

Songs. Many songs and hymns are 
based on the Bible, but we sing them 
without recognizing the connection. 
How often do adults trace the origin 
of “O Worship the King” or “How 
Firm a Foundation” to the Psalms or 
Isaiah? How many children or young | 
people have associated “The King of 
Love My Shepherd Is” with Psalm 
23? Pointing out such connections 
helps worshipers respond to the mean- 


ing of Bible passages. Original songs 


may also be created which will ex- 
press the meaning of a Bible passage 
in contemporary terms. Children may 
use familiar music or even compose 
their own, especially for short verses. 
These may be used as calls to wor- 
ship, prayer responses or hymns, ac- 
cording to the content of the par- 
ticular passage. 

As a choral reading. Many pass- 
ages lend themselves to choral read- 
ing which can be a beautiful method 
of bringing out the meaning. 

Dramatizations. A dramatization 
prepared in advance by a class or 
small interest group helps worshipers 
understand a passage and sense its 
emotional significance. 

Talks, meditations, stories. Based 
on a biblical passage, these should be _ 
introductions to meditation or prayer, 
or devotional interpretations of pas- 
sages, rather than “teaching” inter- 
pretations. Worship is a time for re- 
sponding to what has already been 
studied, or for seeking God’s further 
illumination of it, rather than for 
imparting new information. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The Bible into Life... 


As We Read It 


by Kenneth F. Hall 


NE DAY while I was in the 
chair in a barber shop, two 
young men fell to discussing the Bible 


_ while awaiting their turns. Both had 


attended a nearby church school 


| most of their lives and both still at- 


tended Sunday morning worship regu- 
larly. Yet they had widely different 
attitudes toward the Bible. 

“Frankly, I don’t know much about 


the Bible,” one of them admitted. I 


| 


7 


1 


a 


; 


q 


and left. 


had already gathered that his lack of 
knowledge on the subject was exten- 
sive. “I must confess that about the 
‘only time I get exposed to the Bible 
is when the preacher reads the scrip- 
ture lesson. It’s terrible to be that 
way, I know, but when I try to read 
the Bible I soon become bored. I 
‘start thinking about something else. 
I may even fall asleep.” 

“Not I,” came back the other fel- 
low. “I enjoy reading the Bible. 
Parts of it are downright exciting. I 
have a couple of youngsters who 
know Bible stories up and down, right 
It keeps me humping to 


deal with their questions. I have also 
found that the Bible speaks to me 
right where I am and gives me ad- 
vice I can’t afford to miss.” 

The first young man went on, “For 
me the Bible is only the sort of thing 
you might read to your grandmother 
or quote in a sermon. I just never 
have seen how it can fit into every- 
day life.” 

One wonders how the church and 
home failed with one of the young 
men and succeeded with the other. 
What was the difference between the 
two homes, the methods used in 
church school, the attitude of their 
teachers? 

In the use of the methods described 
in earlier articles in this issue, teach- 
ers and parents should keep in mind 
that one result should be a regular 
reading of the Bible. The Bible does 
not really “belong” to a person until 
he reads it. One of the results of 
teaching the Bible dynamically should 
be that it has come into the life of 
the individual so thoroughly that he 


Lavine from Monkmeyer 


Teaching the Bible dynamically should lead pupils to turn to it again and again 
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and read it until it "belongs" to them. 


It is only as we read the Bible regular- 
ly that we understand it and enjoy it. 


will turn to it again and again and 
read it. 


The Bible came out of the lives of 
people with whom God was dealing. 
Its function is not fulfilled until it 
enters into the lives of people in our 
day. It is the task of church and 
home working together to make the 
Bible come into the lives of people 
today by helping them know how to 
read it. It is only as we come to read 
it with regularity that we shall un- 
derstand it, enjoy it and live it. 


The average reader does not, how- 
ever, learn how to read the Bible 
with full benefit overnight. It is a 
process that can best be started early 
in life and gradually developed. 


Bible reading can be interesting 
Here are some basic approaches to 
keep in mind as we use the Bible our- 
selves and as we help younger or less 
experienced persons read it. 


1. Read what the Bible actually 
says. It is good to have a dictionary, 
and various translations at hand to 
help us fully understand what certain 
words mean. The Revised Standard 
Version, with its use of contemporary 
language and clarity of translation, 
is especially helpful for persons young 
and old. 


2. Picture what you read. Reading 
the Bible with imagination helps us 
to see what happened. Seeing Paul’s 
face in imagination as he dictated a 
certain passage adds interest to the 
reading, for example. The pictures 
used with children’s curriculum ma- 
terials can stimulate this imaginative 
grasp of the Bible. Pictures which 
portray the historical background of 
the portion being read are helpful. 


Mr. Hall is Book Editor of the Warner 
Press, publishing house for the Church of 
God, Anderson, Indiana. 
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Trainin @ GOES ALONG 


WAY ... Use the Journal with 
all your teaching staff. See 


page 37 for details on low cost 
club rates. 


Two books recently published are 
valuable aids to this approach to Bi- 
ble reading. Cradle of Our Faith’ by 
John C. Trever contains many color 
photographs taken in Palestine by the 
author, along with his interpretations. 
“The Good News,” is the New Test- 
ament illustrated with over 500 
photographs and maps. 

3. Read with different purposes. It 
is easy for a church school teacher 
to read the Bible only for the pur- 
pose of finding fodder for the lesson 
at hand. He reads it as a student. 
It is easy also to foster only that ap- 
proach in the classroom. But the 
Bible should also be approached de- 
votionally, at a pace which allows the 
words to seep deeply into the spirit, 
allowing the Holy Spirit to minister 
through the Bible to deep spiritual 
needs. The teacher ought to help his 
students to come to the Bible in many 
different ways—to develop acquaint- 
ance with it, to seek guidance in a 
particular situation, with minds open 
to whatever truth may be revealed, 
or hoping for inspiration. 

4. Read according to the type of 
literature at hand. The Bible brings 
together many great forms of litera- 
ture, but the meaning can be under- 
stood only if the literary framework 
is understood. Is this prose, poetry, 
preaching, or history? The Revised 
Standard Version again is helpful, in 
classifying these distinctions. 

5. Read with a pencil in your hand. 
Many people get more out of reading 
if they can make notes. It may help 
both in lesson preparation and in the 
classroom to underline words, phrases, 
and verses with special meaning. 


*Newsphoto Publishing Co., San Angelo, 
Texas, 1954, $3.00. 

*American Bible Society, New York, 1955, 
$2.00. See review, page 50. 
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Some persons put symbols in the mar- 
gins: a candle beside a passage that 
points out new light; a downward ar- 
row beside one giving new inspiration ; 
an upward arrow for new guidance; 
a question mark beside thoughts for 
further study; and so on. The use of 
a notebook for thoughts and inter- 
pretations can be helpful. 

6. Read with system. The curricu- 
lum materials published by the de- 
nominations are prepared to give 
growing persons a systematic introduc- 
tion to the Bible. Much of the Bible 
reading will be related to the ma- 
terials used in church school. Bible 
reading should go beyond this, how- 
ever, and will be most profitable and 
enjoyable if it is systematic rather 
than random. 


One of the best guides available 


for such an approach is “A Fresh Ap- 
proach to Bible Reading,” by John 
C. Trever, published first in the In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation but available in reprints.* Con- 
centrating on a certain kind of Bible 
literature for a while, such as _ its 
poetry, the epistles, the gospels, or 
the prophets, can be an interesting 
approach. . 

7. Interpret the Bible in terms of 
life. The most real and lasting in- 
terest in the Bible comes when its 
relevance for life is clear. One per- 
son I know prefaces each morning’s 
reading with a date line (his own 
town and the date). He helps the 
scripture take on the immediate im- 
pact of his morning newspaper. 


8. Read with faith. The reader 
ought to approach the Bible expec- 
tantly. It will indeed have something 
to say to him. It will nourish him. 
He is ready to believe it, to take the 
advice and inspiration and guidance 
found there, to obey the Holy Spirit. 
And this faith “must be willing to 
wait patiently while God delays. Light 
will not always come as soon as it is 
asked for; and often he who reads 
his Bible will find himself in the posi- 
tion of Habakkuk standing on his 
watchtower and waiting for the Word. 
(Hab 727s * 


How children and young people can 
come to read it 


By using the dynamic teaching 


*From Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, National Council of Churches, 120 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 10, $.03 per copy, $1.50 per 
100. 

““Reading the Bible Today," by Daniel T. 
Niles, Association Press, N. Y., page 60. 
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‘which holds family worship that is — 


‘Bible and its message will cause them 


methods described in other articles 
parents and teachers can do much to — 
encourage Bible reading. To begin — 
with, the research involved in many — 
of these methods calls for studying — 
certain passages carefully. Also, the 
methods which bring out the drama, 
the beauty, the inspiration of scrip- 
ture help persons, old and young, to 
see the Bible as a coming out of — 
lives of interesting people with a | 
message for life. 


Much of the permanent result of — 
such methods depends on what hap- — 
pens at home. A little child will want _ 
to read the Bible if he sees his par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters — 
reading it. Even before he can read 
he will want his own Bible story books — 
largely in pictures. When he learns — 
to read he will want his own Bible — 
with good clear type and will want | 
help in selecting parts he can under- 
stand. 


It is in the home that competition — 
for time by radio, TV, homework, — 
play, and comic books is felt most | 
keenly. It is in the home, therefore, — 
that this competition must be met — 
and an orderly balance of life © 
achieved. i 

The habit of reading the Bible is | 
developed most surely by a family — 


vital and challenging, in which chil- | 
dren and young people share leader- 
ship. That worship will mean most 
if it grows out of a leisurely enjoy- 
ment of the Bible and the use of vis- 
ual aids, dramatizations, and creative 
approaches such as those described in 
the article in this issue by Mr. and ; 
Mrs. Rumpf. . 


Bible reading must be fruitful ; 

If children and young people are 
to develop a permanent interest in 
reading the Bible, however, they must 
be able to see that it shows in the — 
lives of their parents and church 
leaders. 


Whatever helps children, young 
people and adults to understand the 


to want to read it. People are in- 
terested in reading only if it is fruit- 
ful. As they see that the Bible comes 
out of the lives of real people who 
met the same great problems that are 
confronted today and has the things 
to say about life and God that are 
needed today, they will read it and 
respond to it with commitment. 


* 
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he Bible into Life... 


by Doris Clore Demaree 


hon JUNIORS were studying one 
of the beautiful Psalms. They had 
talked about the meaning of difficult 
or obscure words, the ideas expressed, 


‘and why or when the Psalm probably 


was first used. They listened as the 
teacher read it through in a beautiful, 
reverent, joyful, and expressive way. 
“That’s beautiful,” said one junior. 
“Let’s read it together,” said the 
teacher. 
They read in unison. It was amaz- 


_ ing the way they kept together. Their 


voices blended into one. They seemed 
to feel the ideas as they read. 

Again they read the Psalm through. 

Once more there was a sense of satis- 
faction and the feeling expressed in 
their voices. 
- “Let’s try reading it a different 
way,” said the teacher. Quickly she 
divided the group into two equal 
“We will read as we do in 
church,” she said. They read the 
Psalm verse by verse responsively. 
They changed parts and read it 
through. 

“In the days when the Psalms were 
first used,” the teacher began, “the 
choir often stood on the Temple steps 
to sing. They sang portions of the 
Psalms, the people sang portions, and 
often individuals sang solo parts. We 
call that antiphonal singing.  Let’s 
read our Psalm that way.” - 

She assigned the first and last 
verses for unison reading. Some parts 
in between were assigned to the two 
groups, other parts were assigned to 
individual voices. Several times they 
read it in this way, changing the solo 
parts. 

“You know,” said the teacher, “I 
almost know our Psalm by heart. Let’s 
see if we can say it without looking 
at our Bibles. This time let us say 
it all together just as we did when 
we first read it.” 


Mrs. Demaree, of Franklin, Indiana, is a lay 
worker and writer in the field of religious 


education. She received the Russell Colgate 


Award in 1955. 
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} As We Memorize It 


Donald Rettew 


Young people at camp often memorize Bible 
passages which say something significant to 
them. 


Sure enough, they knew most of it. 
“Let’s take three minutes to see if 
you can finish memorizing it,” said 
the teacher. When the time was up 
most of the juniors could say the 
Psalm from memory. “Can we use 
it in worship?” asked one junior. 

“That is a good idea,” said the 
teacher. “I will talk with our super- 
intendent about it. In the meantime, 


‘if you say it several times this week 


you will remember it better and next 
Sunday we will see if we can do it 
antiphonally from memory.” 

It was a joyful experience for the 
juniors, with a genuine satisfaction 
in which they came to a new appre- 
ciation for the Bible. As they used 


_the Psalm from time to time in wor- 


ship these values were enhanced. It 
was good to memorize. 

Is it always good to memorize? 
How can we tell? It is good to mem- 


_orize when use is to be made of the 


material. Using the materials in wor- 
ship is the most logical reason a child 
can have for memorizing, especially 
when it is worship material, as are 
many of the Psalms. 

Some of the Bible stories are good 


for dramatization. A passage may be 
given from memory rather than read, 
as the story is acted out or presented 
with puppets. 

Some verses or passages are good 
to memorize because they say some- 
thing the child wants to have as a 
part of himself all the time: a rule 
to follow, a beautiful idea, a lovely 
way of expressing how he feels at cer- 
tain times. 

This often happens in a summer 
camp experience of children, youth, 
and even adults. If the verses or 
passages are such that they now have 
meaning and will also grow in mean- 
ing as time goes on they are espe- 
cially good for memorization. Learn- 
ing them helps one to get the deeper 
“feel” of Bible passages, and, when 
selections are wisely made, will help 
to give meaning to the whole message 
of the Bible. 

Adults or youth in a rhythmic choir 
will find great values in memorizing 
the portions to be used, thus getting 
the “feel” of the passage, and its 
message. 

It is never good to memorize if, in 
so doing, the child, youth, or adult 
builds up resentment either against 
the Bible, because materials he dis- 
likes to learn are there, or against 
the church, because it is there he is 
forced to memorize. It is never good 
to memorize for a material award. 
Winning the award becomes the ob- 
jective and the values of the materials 
are lost. Often in so doing the mem- 
orization is not thorough. A child 
may cram, then forget. It is not good 
to force a child to memorize mater- 
ials that are meaningless to him for, 
contrary to the theory often held, 
they seldom become meaningful to 
him afterwards. The memorization 
should be an outgrowth of many of 
the dynamic methods described in 
this issue and one of their permanent 
results. 

It would be well if more thought 
were given to memorization by older 
youth and adults because many of the 
most beautiful and meaningful pas- 
sages can be appreciated only by ma- 
ture people. Reading passages to- 
gether in unison, reading dramatic 
stories just as one would read any 
play, listening to the beauty of poetic 
passages, help mature people to en- 
joy learning them. In using materials 
in these ways some of the basic work 
of memorization already is done. It 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The Bible comes into 


life as we make it... 


A Personal 


Possession 


by Peter Gordon White 


’°VE never discovered whether. Scot- 

tish yarns are exports or imports 
of the Land of the Heather, but 
there’s a good one going the rounds 
these days about the rugged old high- 
lander who found it difficult to ac- 
cept the biblical declaration that the 
meek shall inherit the earth—until it 
was suggested to him that meek was 
the plural of Mac! 

I doubt that Dr. Weigle or his 
learned colleagues of the Revised 
Standard Version would accept the 
meek-and-mac rendition even as mar- 
ginal reading, but there’s this to be 
said for it, gentlemen: it brings an- 
other personal implication to scrip- 
ture! 

Well now, as Paul did at least once 
in his correspondence, I’ve been 
speaking lightly in order to establish 
a mood of acceptance for my serious 
plea. And it is this: let’s make the 
Bible a personal possession. 

It is my conviction that a peculiar, 
paralyzing fear stifles many of us 
when we approach the Bibie, and 
that each must make a resolute at- 
tempt to overcome fear of the Bible, 
fear for the Bible, and the fear that 
the Bible is no longer a sure help for 
today’s personal predicaments. 

This treasure-laden issue of the 
Journal carries fourteen articles about 
the Bible aimed at those of us en- 
gaged in the teaching ministry of the 
church. Other issues, past and future, 
will supplement this one. In the light 
of these resources, there are three as- 
sertions that any teacher may accept 
with confidence: (1) You can un- 
derstand the Bible; (2) You need not 
defend the Bible; its truth transcends 
factual errors; (3) The Bible can 


The Rev. Mr. White is Editor of Sunday 
School Publications, The United Church of 
Canada, Toronto, Ontario. 
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speak directly to you. 


You can understand the Bible 

Do we lack confidence with the Bi- 
ble? Let’s admit our ignorance—at 
least to ourselves—realize it is no sin, 
and avail ourselves of any one of a 
score of “Introductions” to the Bible. 
Many who have been teaching a long 
time welcome new books of this type 
into their libraries. These are usually 
followed by some works that help one 
become better acquainted with indi- 
vidual books of the Bible. 


The thrills of discovery mount as 
we dig into commentaries, grapple 
with books that trace the great 
themes of the Bible, sit at the feet of 
powerful and exciting thinkers who 
discuss the Bible and its message for 
this day and generation. Within a 
few months that copy of the Bible 
with your name on the fly-leaf will 
begin to glow with new meanings, 
and you'll be reading with confidence. 


You need not defend the Bible 

God in his wisdom has made us 
creatures of intellect. As we grow in 
grace we appreciate this fact more 
and more, even while the limitations 
of human intellect become increasing- 
ly apparent before the majesty and 
mystery of God. When we read scrip- 
ture, it is not expected of us that we 
should lay aside God-given intelli- 
gence. 


There is no preface to the Bible 
that says, to read this book you must 
have a world view bounded by the 
eastern Mediterranean; you must be- 
lieve without question that the earth 
is flat because the ancients so be- 
lieved; you must concur that heaven 
is a spacial locality just above that 
visible firmament of stars, that the 
sun goes round the earth, that dis- 
ease is caused by evil spirits and is 
punishment for sins, one’s own or 
one’s forebears. 


Such attitudes indicate fear for the 
Bible, the kind of fear that is in ef- 
fect lack of trust in God. We need 
not be defensive about scripture, 
afraid it will not stand up to examin- 
ation. 

Why should it bother us that ear- 
lier generations expressed spiritual 
truths in terms of their own under- 
standing of life? How else could they 
speak at all? Our sciences, our un- 
derstanding of our world, will change 
and become outmoded also. Our 
learned textbooks will become archaic 
and their explanations quaint. What 
matter? So with the biblical record 
of God’s dealings. Truth transcends 
facts. God in Christ cannot be local- 
ized to a remote corner of a dead-and- 


gone empire in the time of Caesar — 
‘Augustus. The incidents have their 


setting in the past, their meaning for- 
ever in the present. 


The Bible can speak directly to you 

The Bible is a glorious cavalcade 
of God’s dealings with people—as 
they lived, where they lived. It is not 
abstract or theoretical. It is full of 
incidents, events, personalities. It cli- 
maxes with a supreme event—God’s 
entry into human affairs through the 
person of his Son Jesus Christ, the 
pivot personality on which all our 
personal histories hinge. 

All these things are set down in 


cold print between the covers of a — 


manufactured book. But spirit has 
such ascendancy over matter that we 
do not think of this process when we 
take the Bible in hand to read. Neith- 
er do we look for some mechanical 
parallel to our personal situation in 
the Bible. We see rather principles of 
God’s way with creatures such as we 
are. We see men and women groping 
to understand those ways, finding 
help they knew not of. We discover 
people like ourselves, free to make 
choices, committed to take responsi- 
bility for those choices. 

And so Spirit speaks to spirit, trans- 
muting words on paper into a divine 
Word addressed directly to us, until 
the Word of Love Incarnate claims 
us totally. Then we know fully what 
was previously comprehended dimly: 
our deepest personal need is a love 
that overcomes guilt and death. All 
other needs are derived from this one 
need for a controlling, conquering 
love. Every pupil we shall ever teach, 
every person we shall ever meet, is 
fellow suppliant with us for the Love 
of God which is the life of man. 
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ha HAD the privilege of reading 
in advance most of the articles in 
this issue of the Journal, and I’m ex- 
cited about what it will do for us as 
weekday teachers. I want to tell you 
some of the ways I have been think- 
ing about using it. 

There are three questions I am al- 
ways asking myself: 1. How can I 
read and study the Bible to become 
a more effective teacher? 2. How can 
I improve my teaching techniques so 
that my pupils will consider the pe- 
riod of Bible study the high point of 
‘the school week? 3. Am I making 
the best use of the Bible for the spirit- 
ual growth of my pupils? 

I received valuable help with my 
first question from the articles by 
Lowell Hazzard, “Let It Speak First 
to Us,” and by Lawrence Fitzgerald, 
“You Are There.” The first makes 
me understand more fully why con- 
sistent reading of the Bible is a “must” 
for a teacher or a parent. The sec- 
ond gives me real help in planning 
background study for my teaching. 

To my question about teaching 
plans, I find many interesting ans- 
wers in this issue. “The Bible into 
Life . . . Through Creative Activi- 
ties” and “Putting Its Message into 
Art” have many suggestions suitable 
for the ages we teach. Many of us 
use the excuse that large classes, a 
tight schedule, and lack of adult help- 
ers make it difficult for us to use ac- 
tivities that require a variety of ma- 
terials and an informal set-up. But 
that is the way children learn; and 
this issue shows us why and how to 
use them to get a maximum response 
from our pupils. 

In some cases mothers might have 
the materials ready for class use and 
store them between sessions. An art 
project might be started in class 


_ which pupils could work on at home. 


Junior highs could carry out an en- 
tire project through committees work- 


Mrs. Wilmott is Director of the Pioneer 
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: Re: Ways this issue of the Journal can help us. 


ing outside the classroom. 

Creative writing can be an import- 
ant learning experience which is quite 
suitable to weekday classes. I’ll try 
doing more of that, after reading, 
“Putting Its Message into Words.” 

Informal dramatization, without 
costume, offers few problems as a 
teaching technique. The article, 
“Dramatizing It” offers good ideas 
and directions for both elementary 
and junior high grades. If your chil- 
dren are old enough, you might try 
Mrs. McKean’s suggestion about read- 
ing good plays in class. 

If you have ever said, “Maybe oth- 
er children will respond to all these 
self-expression techniques, but not my 
classes,” you certainly need to read 
this issue of the Journal. True, I’ve 
never yet seen a class in which every- 
one was equally interested in writing 
stories or poems, or composing music, 
or acting out plays. This means that 
we have the problem of building les- 
son plans with such variety of activity 
that in a given time every pupil will 
have opportunity for self-expression 
through the medium that he finds 
satisfying. That is one reason this is- 
sue on how to teach the Bible dynam- 
ically is good for us. It helped me see 
why and how to do it. 

In using audio-visual aids, we meet 
a more general response from the 
class. That’s a good list of Bible au- 


Weekday 
pupils 
illustrate 
Bible 
passages 
on glass 
slides. 


Decatur Herald 
and Review 
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From Ruth Worthington Willmott 


dio-visuals in the “Visual Education 
Fellowship Presents” section. The ar- 
ticle, “Seeing It” has many good 
ideas for teaching and I was particu- 
larly interested in the paragraph on 
using the blackboard and maps. 

For my question, “How can I use 
the Bible for the spiritual growth of 
my pupils?” three articles in particu- 
lar provide answers. “Reading It” 
may seem to be directed to the teach- 
er, but the entire article teems with 
ideas on how to help. pupils learn to 
use the Bible for daily guidance. The 
article, “Memorizing It” not only 
gives some methods of memorization 
but it led me to evaluate the memory 
work practices in my classes. 

Because many of our pupils are not 
in Sunday church school, we must 
provide for a planned worship exper- 
ience or for informal worship mo- 
ments. “Responding in Worship” asks 
some searching questions and gives 
some practical suggestions that we 
may adopt or adapt to meet our pu- 
pils’ needs. 

Often we are told that the future 
of the weekday church school depends 
upon the quality of our classroom 
work. I, for one, am grateful that 


the experience of many leaders in 
teaching the Bible dynamically has 
been placed at our disposal in this 
issue of the Journal. I think you'll 
like it, too. 


The Bible into the lives of Oplives 
Through the Vacation Church School 


Prepared by the V.C.S. sub-committee of the Committee 
on Children's Work, for use in the training of leaders. 


HE EFFECTIVENESS of vaca- 

tion church schools in teaching 
the Bible dynamically has long been 
recognized. Most teachers in these 
schools, however, need training for 
this task. This guide to training is 
intended especially for use in vaca- 
tion church school institutes and 
other training enterprises in the lo- 
cal church, the local community, or 
the wider area. Implications for spe- 
cial age groups should be kept in 
mind. 

The following guidance materials 
are based on the articles in the No- 
vember 1955 issue of the Internation- 
al Journal of Religious Education. 
This special issue was prepared with 
the needs of vacation church school 
leaders especially in mind, as well as 
for all teachers and parents. It lifts 
up the teaching methods and condi- 
tions which best help learners come 
to a real understanding of the Bible 
message and to respond to it. 


Looking at the Bible in life 

Reading the articles in the Jour- 
nal or studying the vacation church 
school textbooks impresses upon 
every one of us the need for the 
Bible to come alive for boys and girls. 
We have met one of the most im- 
portant conditions for doing this 


Bible Teaching Some Bible Teach- 

ings Illustrating This 

and Lifted Up in 
Vacation Church 


School Texts 
God loves his 


Stories of people 
children. 


and of families 
where love is shown. 


Age Being Taught 


Infancy up 
Infancy up 


(There are many 
other 
ings emphasized 
throughout our cur- 
riculum which might 
be charted; for in- 
stance: 

All people are 
God's people. 
Jesus helps us know 

how to live. 
God's laws can be 

trusted. 
Jesus shows what 


God is like.) 
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Bible teach- |i 


Various stories show- 
ing compassion of 
Jesus, as for exam- 
ple, Parable of 
Good Shepherd. 


Kindergarten up 


Older primary, 


Junior up 


Youth, 


when it lives for us as teachers and 
parents. This requires that we take 
time to study the Bible and to learn 
to use it ourselves with understand- 
ing, as well as to discover ways of 
helping pupils understand and live 
its message. One of the first steps we 
must take is to consider such ques- 
tions as: 


What parts of the Bible are most 
moving to us? 

What parts give us a feeling of awe? 

What parts have taken on new depth 
and understanding for us in the 
past twelve months? 

How do Bible passages come to have 
meaning for us? 

How can we help bring the Bible into 
the lives of children through the 
vacation church school? 

Journal articles helpful in seeking 
the answers are: “Let It Speak First 
to Us,” on the teachers’ and _ par- 
ents’ own response to the Bible, “Out 
of Life,’ and “The Bible into Life— 
in Living Language.” Reports on 
these articles will enrich discussion. 

When a large number of vacation 
church school leaders consider these 
questions, they should be divided into 
units of five or six, with perhaps some 
brief report to the whole group on 
the last two questions. 


These Teachings As Brought to Boys and Girls 


Some Ways of Learning 
ee Re 


Receiving loving care. 


Expressing loving 


for others. 


care 


Use of Bible verses re- 
lated to experiences, as 
"He cares about you." 


Dramatized parable of 


Good Shepherd. 


Looking up and discuss- 
ing Bible passages which 
express this teaching. 


junior 


Studying progression of 
idea of God's relation to 
man from Old Testament 
to Jesus’ revelation. 


adult 


fully — for 


It is essential that teachers really 
understand the reasons for a graded 
curriculum. However carefully the 
printed material has been graded, the 
interpretations of it given by teach- 
ers and their informal comments on 
it can easily upset the grading and 
confuse boys and girls. The article, 
“Step by Step” should be read care- 
for its explanation of the 
graded approach to the Bible. 


Charting what to teach and when 

A chart similar to the sample, de- 
veloped on a blackboard or a large 
sheet of paper, helps a person or a 
group to clarify thinking about how 
the important message of the Bible 
can be given added meaning for the 
various age groups in home and 
church. 

One way to make this charting 
experience most valuable is for de- 
partmental groups to list in the first 
column a number of the Bible teach- 
ings lifted up in their textbook. Then 
using the text as a guide, leaders 
might choose to study individually 
or in small groups one of the “how- 
to-do” articles, such as “Dramatizing 
It” or “Expressing Its Message in 
Words,” and fill in the section on 
“Some Ways of Learning.” An in- 
dividual working alone can follow 
the same procedure. 

If desired, one person or an ad- 
ministrative group in a training con- 
ference, can bring together the work 
of several age groups to show pro- 
gression in learning. This has been 
done in the accompanying chart. 


Experiencing the ‘“how-to-do” 
articles 

In departmental training sessions it 
is profitable to carry out some of 
the activities described in the “how- 
to-do-it” articles. For example, “Ex- 
pressing its Message Artistically” be- 
comes most meaningful to teachers 
who actually paint a mural or draw 
a picture of a Bible scene. This ex- 
perience helps us gain confidence in 


guiding children in such learning ex- 


periences. Bringing ““The Bible into 
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Life—Through Creative Activities” in 


1 vacation church schools will be eas- 
ier if as leaders we have first prac- 


ticed the skills suggested in their 
texts. 


Working with parents 

One important subject for discus- 
sion in a vacation church school 
training session is the relationship of 
parents to the school. 


In the end parents determine the 
school’s value for they can cancel out 
or make real and lasting everything 
that is done by the church. Early in 
the planning parents should be con- 
sulted about the school’s purposes 
and be given help in understanding 
their part in carrying them out. They 
should also be provided the oppor- 
tunity to help plan and evaluate 
what is done during the school. 


It is well to discuss with parents 
ways the family can do specific things 
as a part of the vacation school ex- 
perience. Some part of a project, for 
example, might be done at home, 
with the family, and brought to 
school. Parents and children can have 
fun doing this. 

It will help if parents will read 
all the articles in this special issue of 
the Journal, but certain ones are es- 
pecially important to them: 

“Let It Speak First to Us”—to 
see the importance of their own re- 
sponse to the Bible. 

_ “Step by Step” and “Responding 
in Worship”—for an understanding 


of what scripture to use and when to 


oe 
“The Bible into Life—Seeing it”; 
“—Dramatizing It”; “—Expressing 


It Artistically”; “—Through Creative 
Activities’ — to suggest activities 
which families may carry out for the 
enrichment of family life and for 
conserving the permanent values of 
the vacation church school. 


Key questions 

In summary, all through our work 
we need to ask ourselves certain key 
questions regarding our use and 
teaching of the Bible. The articles 
in this special issue will help us to 
answer many of them if we keep in 


| mind questions like these: 


1. Why do we teach the Bible to 
boys and girls? What do we hope 
will happen within them? 

2. How can we keep an interesting 
learning activity a means towards 
these happenings rather than letting 
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the activity become an end in itself? 

3. How can we help boys and girls 
live the teachings of the Bible 
throughout their everyday experi- 
ences? 

4. How can we teachers and lead- 
ers come closer to the heart of the 
Bible message ourselves? 

In addition to looking for help 
with them from the articles, these 
questions can be used in a vacation 
church school training conference: 
a. As a basis of a panel discussion. 
b. For role playing. For example, 

one adult can take the role of a 

leader who believes in expression- 

al activities, and another of one 
who is sure that memorization is 
the only thing important.. Let 
them search themselves and others 
for their reasons. 

c. For discussion in departmental or 
buzz groups, each reporting its 


Reprints of this article are available 
from the 
Office of Publication and Distribution 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
120 E. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


2c ea.; $1.50 a hundred 


most important conclusion to the 
entire group. The leader can sum- 
marize these. 


Vacation church school leaders 
will find many other resources and 
suggestions in their textbooks and in 
the special November, 1955, issue of 
the Journal. These will help them 
find increased joy in teaching the 
Bible so that boys and girls may come 
to know Him whom to know aright is 
life eternal. 


Suggestions for a Worship Service 
for Vacation Church School Leaders 


In preparation for the service, the article, “Responding in Worship,” should 
be read by the leader and, if possible, by each member of the group. This service 
should exemplify for adults the meaning we desire worship to have for any age 


group. 


As a follow-up of the service, the participants can discuss, in buzz groups or 
departmental groups, how to use the Bible most effectively in worship. 


Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 19:7-13. 


Scripture Reapinc: Through the Bible God gives to us an inescapable challenge, 
age-old, but fresh for our lives today. Let us listen to readings from the Word. 
(Brief passages from the Revised Standard Version of the Bible are read by 
several persons. These passages should be selected in adyance because of special 
challenge; such as: Micah 6:8, John 15:1-11, John 15:12-17, Act 1:6-8, I 


Corinthians 12: 1-12.) 


Hymn 


Leaver: If with glowing eyes and hearts we can share our experiences and feel- 
ings with children and youth, a love for the Bible will be born in them. To do 


this we must ‘Believe in the Bible.” 


Reaper: (Section beginning “Believe in the Bible” from article, “Let It Speak 


First to Us.’’) 


Leaver: To nurture a love for the Bible in our children and youth, we must 


“Love the Bible.” 


Reaver: (Selection headed “Love the Bible” from article cited above.) 


Leaver: To nurture a love of the Bible in our children and youth, we must “Live 


the Bible.” 


Reaper: (Section headed “Live the Bible” from article cited above.) 


PRAYER BY LEADER 


An alternate plan would be to incorporate the article “The Price of Danny” 
into a worship service, with appropriate hymns, scripture reading, and guided 
meditation. 


eC yesitiy Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Christmas Time 


For the Leader: 


Music is an important part of Christ- 
mas. We must begin early if we want the 
children to accept the carols we teach 
them as their own. A special time should 
be set aside for learning new music so it 
is familiar to the children before it is 
used in worship. The songs and carols 
used in the following services were taken 
from Hymns for Primary Worship, but 
you may have different carols you will 
want to teach your group. Whatever is 
used should be learned well enough so 
the children can sing it with understand- 
ing and joy. 

Most classes and departments have spe- 
cial projects at Christmas. Be sure to in- 
clude any projects of this kind in the 
third session. Your offering is probably 
going for some special project as well. 
Mention this each week, being sure the 
children understand as much as possible 
about the use to which their money will be 
put. Information about the mitten tree 
and other projects can be secured by writ- 
ing to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. The mitten tree packet costs 25c, as 
does the Korea packet. 


1. Christmas Is a Time of Beauty 
For THE LEADER: 

Prepare the worship center with a print 
of Raphael’s “Madonna of the Chair” if 
you can secure one. Arrange four unlight- 
ed white candles, two on each side of the 
picture. Star-shaped candle holders are at- 
tractive and appropriate during the 
Christmas season. A bit of Christmas 
greenery will help create the Christmas 
mood. If you have a record player, try 
to secure a recording of “Sheep May 
Safely Graze” by Bach. This is a fairly 
long composition so you may not want 
to use all of it with your group. Listen 


*Director of Christian Education, Stewart Ridge 
Community Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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to it beforehand to determine just how 
much you will play. 

If possible have one of the better read- 
ers among the children give the picture 
and song interpretations. A child can also 
light the candle if you use a long-handled 
candle-lighter. 

Prepare a blackboard or chart on which 
to write suggestions during the discussion 
period. If you will not have time to talk 
about the beauty of Christmas and make 
your own litany, you may want to as- 
sign this activity to one of the teachers 
to be carried out during the class session. 
PRELUDE: “Sheep May Safely Graze,” re- 

cording, or “Joy to the World” 
LEADER: 

Christmas is a time when people try to 
express the feelings of joy and love and 
peace they feel in their hearts. In many 
countries people have sung their loveliest 
songs, painted their most beautiful pic- 
tures, told their finest stories and written 
their best poems as they thought of the 
Christmas story and what it meant to 
them. This morning we are going to 
think together of some of the beautiful 
gifts that have come to us from people 
living far away and long ago. 

(If you used “Sheep May Safely 
Graze:”) The music we heard this morn- 
ing was written by a man who lived many 


years ago in Germany. His name was ~ 


Johann Sebastian Bach. He is one of 
many men who have made Christmas 
more meaningful for us because of the 
beautiful music they have written. 


Sonc: “Shine, Shine All Over the World,” 
No. 61 
PicTURE INTERPRETATION: 
of the Chair,” by Raphael 
The painting on our worship center this 
morning is by an Italian artist, Raphael. 
There is a legend which tells us that one 
day the artist was walking through the 
poorer section of his village. In the door- 
way of one of the cottages was a young 
woman holding a baby in her arms while 
an older child crawled about at her feet. 


“Madonna of 


As Raphael looked at the loving way the 
mother cuddled and smiled at her baby 
he thought that Mary must have looked 
much like that as she played with the 
baby Jesus. There was kindness and gen- 
tleness in the woman’s face as she looked 
at her children. 

Raphael looked for something on which 
he could draw, for he felt he must catch 
the beauty of this family group. Looking 
about, he saw an old barrel top. Drawing 
a piece of charcoal from his pocket, he 
quickly sketched on the top of the barrel 
the mother, her baby, and the older child. 
He hurried home with the sketch, got out 
his paints and canvas, and began to 
paint the scene in rich, glowing colors. 
While he remembered it he painted the 
mother’s face. He tried to put there the 
expression of love and goodness and joy 
which had reminded him of Jesus’ mother. 
When_ the picture was completed he 
called it “The Madonna of the Chair.” 
Sone: From Germany we have received 

a beautiful song that is sung in many 

languages all over the world. Let us 

sing together “Silent Night,’ No. 56. 
Sone INTERPRETATION: “Silent Night” 

Joseph Mohr had been thinking about 
the Christmas service for the next day. 
His sermon was ready, the church had 
been cleaned and decorated for the Christ- 
mas service and now he was enjoying a 
few quiet moments before going to bed. 
He looked out of the window at the white 
snow and the bright stars shining in the 
deep blue of the sky. 

“How quiet and peaceful everything is,” 
he thought, “just as it must have been 
the night Jesus was born.’ Soon the words 
of a poem began forming in his mind. 
Getting a paper and pencil he wrote them 
down. “I shall take them to my friend, 
the organist,” he thought. 

When Franz Gruber, the organist of the 
little church, saw the poem he felt it 
should be set to music. So he composed 
some beautiful music to go with the poem. 
People loved the song when they heard 
it and for many years “Silent Night” has 
been one of the most treasured of all 
Christmas carols. 

CANDLE-LIGHTING: 

We sang today about the Christmas 
song and the star. We saw a beautiful pic- 
ture that reminded us of Jésus and his 
mother. We learned how a beautiful carol 
was written. Christmas is a beautiful time. 
Now we light a candle, which we may call 
the candle of Christmas beauty, remem- 
bering the beauty of that first Christmas 
night. 

At Christmas time there are many love- 
ly things that make us happy. Let us think 
of some of these things that remind us of 
Christmas. I will write them down on the 
chart while you tell them. (List sugges- 
tions of children on blackboard or chart.) 

We can make a litany from the sug- 
gestions you have made. I will mention 
them and each time I pause you can all 
say, “Thank you, God, for the beauty 
of Christmas.” 

Litany: ‘The Beauty of Christmas” 

We see the beautiful sights of Christ- 
mas—-the green of the Christmas tree, 
shining with lights, gay packages wrapped 
with loving care, the figures in the man- 
ger scene. 


Thank you, God, for the beauty of 
Christmas. 
We hear the sounds of Christmas— 


tinkling bells, the music of carols, the 
laughter of happy people. 

(Refrain) 

We like the smells and tastes of Christ- 
mas—cookies baking in the oven, fruit 
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cakes, candies, all goods things to eat. 
(Refrain ) 

We can see Christmas in the faces of 
people—people who are happy planning 
surprises for those they love, people who 
are kind as they remember Jesus. 

(Refrain) 

We listen to the story of Christmas— 
the story of Jesus’ birth and of the shep- 
herds and wise men who came to honor 
him. 

(Refrain) 

OFFERING: (Tell about the project your 
church school has planned for Christ- 
man giving.) 

Response: “As the Wise Men Brought 
Their Treasures” No. 173 

PRAYER 


2. Christmas Is a Time of Love 


For THE LEADER: 

Your worship center this morning might 
consist of a globe with Christmas greens 
at the base. On either side will be the 
candles as last week. This week one will 
be lighted as the service starts. 

If you plan to use the mitten tree as 
a special project of sharing with your 
group, you will want to order materials 
as suggested above. Practice in advance 
with the child who will light the candle 
during the service. 


' PretupE: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


CaLL To WorsHIP: 

World,” No. 58 
Porm: “The Meaning of Christmas” 

Christmas is a happy time, 

Loving, giving, sharing time, 

Christmas is the season when we think 

of Jesus’ love; 

How he healed a lame man, 

Fed a hungry multitude, 

Took the little children and held them 

on his knee. 

Jesus’ words were gentle words, 

Jesus’ voice was soft and kind 

As he told the people of a God who 

loves us all. 

We would be like Jesus, 

Thinking first of others, 

Showing love in kindly deeds to all men 

everywhere. 

Christmas must be carried 
_ All around the wide world 

Till men everywhere shall know of Jesus 

and his love. 
CANDLE-LIGHTING: 

Christmas is a time of love. Jesus said, 
“You are my friends if you do the things 
which I command you. By.this shall all 
men know that you are my friends, if 
you love one another. Love one another 
as I have loved you.” We will light a sec- 
ond candle, which we may call the candle 
of Christmas love. 

“OFFERING: 

There are many ways we can show our 
love at Christmas time. One of these ways 
is by bringing our money to help make 
other people happy. (Mention your spe- 
cific project.) 

Response: “As the Wise Men Brought 

Their Treasures,” No. 173 
Story: “Green Mittens 

Christmas” 

Green Mittens lay on the counter in 
the store with all his brothers and sisters. 
There were bells on his back that jingled 
every time he was moved. ; 


“I. wonder who will buy me,” he 
thought. “Will it be a little boy who will 
love me and take care of me, or a child 
who will be careless and throw me in the 
mud? Maybe a grandmother will buy me 


“Oh Sing to the 


Helps Share 
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to give to some child on Christmas.” 
Green Mittens looked around. Many of 
his brothers and sisters had been sold. 
He hoped his turn would comé soon. 


Just then he felt himself being picked 
up. The bells on his back jingled merrily. 
He was turned over and over and his soft 
wool was rubbed between small fingers. 
“This pair looks nice and warm,” he 
heard a child’s voice say. “I will buy 
them.”’ Before he knew what was happen- 
ing, Green Mittens was in a bag. It was 
dark inside and he could feel a swinging 
movement as he was carried along. 


After a while he was taken out of the 
bag. He looked up into the faces of a 
boy and his mother. “I bought the mit- 
tens for the tree at church,” the boy 
was telling his mother. “They looked so 
bright and the bells sounded so gay I was 
sure some boy or girl would like them.” 


His mother smiled as she looked at the 
boy. “You have saved quite a while for 
these mittens,” she said, “ but I am sure 
you are glad now that you did. Let’s see 
if we can find a pretty ribbon to tie 
around them so you can hang them on 
the tree.” 


The next morning Green Mittens was 
carried to the church. There he was hung 
on a Christmas tree with many other mit- 
tens. How proud he was as he looked 
about him! When anyone came near the 
tree his bells jingled merrily. But he still 
didn’t know just what would happen to 
him. Someone talked of sharing but Green 
Mittens wasn’t quite sure what she meant. 


When he was taken down from the 
tree he was packed in a box with all the 
other mittens. It was dark and they were 
packed so tightly they couldn’t move. 
Even the bells on Green Mittens’ back 
couldn’t jingle. They were in the box a 
long time. 


Finally the day came when the box was 
opened. Green Mittens looked around 
him. There were many children, and a 
lady was giving each of them a pair of 
mittens, At last it was his turn. His bells 
jingled happily as he looked into the face 
of the little boy who was holding him. He 
felt the hands, rough from the cold, slip 
into his warm wool. Then he heard the 
boy saying, “The boys and girls who sent 
the mittens must really love us to be so 
kind to us.” 


Green Mittens began to understand 
what sharing meant. It meant loving 
enough to want to help others. One little 
boy had bought Green Mittens to give to 
another little boy he didn’t even know. 
This was the true spirit of Christmas and 
Green Mittens, bells rang louder than ever 
to show how happy he was. 


New prayers 
for pre-teens 


Children’s Prayers 
From Other Lands 


Dorothy G. Spicer 


Ringing bh chil ¢ ‘ en's 

voices an e simplicity of 

children's interests a 
$1.75 at your bookstore 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 


Leaver: (Tell of the mitten tree project 
if your group will be participating in 
it.) 

Sone: “O Jesus, We Are Singing,” 
59 


PRAYER 


No. 


BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR 


The humble birth of the Savior 
in the manger at Bethlehem. — 


CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 


Visit of the wise men 
and early boyhood of Jesus. 


A BOY AND HIS BIBLE 
A boy's Bible inspires 
a Christmas editorial. 


The true Christmas spirit 
in Christian family living. 


THAT THEY MAY HEAR 
The warm friendship of the 
Christmas spirit melts prejudice. 


For rental of these films contact your 
Family Films franchised library or 
mail this handy order blank. 


1364 N. Van Ness Ave. 


b 
I 
4 
1 
° I 
| Hollywood 28, Calif. 1 
Please send me: ] 

O New free catalog containing church 1 

1 calendar, modern-day inspirational films, 4 
Living Bible films, series savings plan. i 

OO Name of nearest Family Films franchised 

i library. i] 
! 

! 


(0 (We are interested in programming 
l Family Films during December.) 
IN ca sass cg hoses cack Phas nae poor ated aapeetaenen coer I 
I ASS oa seca 55 Noe Pease ew eens rags eR eng } 
City. Se Sea Zone States... t 
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A SOUND FILMSTRIP 


Acclaimed by Christian Educators of all 
protestant denominations as the true, au- 
thentic interpretation of the wonderful mes- 
sage of Christmas. Superb color pictures of 
real people, period costumes, inspiring dia- 
logue, magnificent music combine to make 
an unforgettable sound filmstrip. 


37 FRAMES, COLOR 


HOLY NIGHT — Isaiah's 

.,\ prophecy thru manger scene. 
'} COLOR with MANUAL $6.50 
Dual-Purpose Record, 1-333 2.50 


ESCAPE TO EGYPT — May be- used 
with HOLY NIGHT, continues with 
Herod's attempt to outwit the 

A Wise Men... thru the Escape. 
Ww [> \ COLOR WITH MANUAL... . $5.00 
Dual-Purpose Record, 1-333 2.50 


WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT 


COLOR with MANUAL. . . $10.00 
2 records .... 78 rpm $5.00 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 
COLOR with MANUAL... 


Dual-Purpose Record — 1-33 $ 2.50 
Two adorable, animated Christmas 
' stories for children, but enjoyed by all. 
xs 


Order from your dealer or send to... 


Cathedral “Films — 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 


3. Christmas Is a Time of Sharing 


For THE LEADER: 


For the worship center today you may 
wish to have samples of items being shar- 
ed by the various classes. You will have 
the four candles again, two of which will 
be lighted before the service begins. 

The scripture and lighting of the can- 
dle may be done by a child, who has prac- 
ticed ahead of time. 


PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 


Catt To Worsuip: Refrain of “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful” 


LEADER: 

Christmas is a time of giving gifts and 
of sharing with other people. (Mention 
projects exhibited on worship center.) 
Long ago when Jesus was born the wise 
men shared their most precious gifts with 
him. Let us listen as (Child’s name) reads 
what the Bible says about the wise men. 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 2:10,11 


Sone: “Stars Were Gleaming,” 
second stanza 


No. 69, 


OFFERING: 

Just as the wise men brought their gifts 
to Jesus long ago, so we bring our gifts of 
money. We cannot take our gifts to a 
manger and give them to the baby Jesus, 
but we give them in the spirit of Christ- 
mas, knowing that the money we share 
will be used to help other people as Jesus 
would want us to do. 

Response: “As the Wise Men Brought 

Their Treasures,’ No. 173 
Cuitp: We light the candle of Christmas 

sharing, remembering the gifts the wise 

men brought to Jesus. 


Srory: “Sharing Christmas at Home” 


Fresh appeal for 
children's worship! 


Children’s Prayers 
From Other Lands 


Dorothy G. Spicer 
100 pr ayers newly translated, 
checked by religious educa- 
tion specialists. ; 
$1.75 at your bookstore 
Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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Warner Press e 


Do you have the new Egebumnetors 
BIBLE STORY BOOK 


For three generations, Egermeier’s has helped thousands 
of Christian families to a clearer understanding of the 
Bible. The revised edition has many new features that 
make it a still better book. Children of all ages are im- 
pressed with these character-building stories. 
delightful stories are illustrated with 115 full-page single 
and 64 full-page 
Egermeier’s is recommended by leading ministers of all 
denominations. It is the family favorite. 


Standard edition. 640 pages. 
Plastic-coated color jacket. A sturdy book. $3.95 
De luxe gift edition. 744 pages. Many additional 
features. More pictures. Special Fabricoid bre : 
Gift boxed. $5.5 


The 312 


multicolored Bible pictures. 


Illustrated cover. 


Order from your religious bookstore 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Everyone was working in the Johnson 


family. As Christmas came closer it seem- 
ed they would never have time to do all | 
the things they wanted to do. This was 
going to be a wonderful Christmas, for 
they had invited some students from In- — 
dia to spend Christmas day with them. 

“We want to make our friends from 
India feel at home,” Father had said, “for 
they will be lonesome for their own homes 
on Christmas day.” 

Mother and the children baked cookies, 
cutting them in fancy shapes. Five-year- 
old Sandra placed the cooky dough on the 
tins; Mother put the tins in the oven; 
and when they were baked and cool eight- 
year-old Tommy decorated them with col- 
ored icing. 

“TI think our friends might like some 
cookies to take back to their rooms with 
them. They might like to eat them while 
they study at night,” Tommy suggested. 
So they carefully picked the nicest cookies 
and packed them in boxes. Mother helped 
the children wrap the boxes in bright 
paper and tie them with pretty ribbon. 

Inthe evening the kitchen table was 


_cleared of dishes and covered with news- 


papers. Soon it was a scene of busy ac- 
tivity as the family cut, pasted and paint- 
ed gifts for their friends. 

As they worked the family talked of 
ways they could share their Christmas 
with these friends from far away. “We 
have gifts and cookies for them,’ Tommy 
recalled. 

‘We can sing carols together and per- 
haps they can teach us some of their 
carols that we do not know,” Mother sug- 
gested. 

“They might like to hear one of our 
favorite Christmas _ stories,’ Father 
thought. “Sandra could pick the one we 
should share with them.” 

‘We can ask them to take a part in our 
Advent service, too,’ Tommy said. “One 


of them could read the Christmas story 


from the Bible and another could light 
the Advent candles.” More ideas came 
to them as they worked on. 

Christmas was a beautiful day. The 
guests enjoyed the good meal Mother 
had cooked. They opened their presents 
with delight at the thoughtfulness that 
had gone into each one. They shared 
songs and stories with the family. When 
they had gone and the family sat alone 
in the glow of the Christmas tree Tom- 
my said, “The best thing about today was 
the love we shared.” And the rest of the 
family agreed. 


Sone: ‘While the Christmas Stars Are 
Shining,” No. 55 
Prayer: Help us to remember, O God, 


that there are people all over the world 
who are preparing for Christmas just as 
we are. Help us to share with them our 
joy, our gifts of food and money, and 
our love. Amen. 


4. Christmas Is a Time of 
Remembering 


For THE LEADER: 

The type of service that is used today 
lends itself very well to pantomime. It 
can be.used with or without the panto- 
mime, but the children will gain more from 
it if they participate. You will want to 
have a brief rehearsal with the childen 
taking part. No costumes are needed, 
though headdresses will help create the 


illusion of costumes. A doll should be pe 


vided for Mary to hold. 
The worship center today might con 


» 


GIFTS FULL OF 


lor, Music 


The wonders of God will become fascinating events in the lives 
of the children who receive these gifts. They will enjoy learning 
of God's love and mercy through well-illustrated books and 
attractive records. These are Broadman educational gifts which 
have been studied and approved by workers in the field of 
children’s work. Select the wonderful gifts below and order 
from your favorite book store. 


Songs For Children 
Foun and FIVE 


RECORDINGS ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR CHILD 


Inspiring children’s songs for each age group are sung by accomplished 
personalities in religious music. These are recorded on durable vinylite 
non-breakable, seven-inch 78 RPM records for easy, safe use by youngsters. 
Many of these songs are played through a second time on the piano to 
give your child an opportunity to sing alone. 


SONGS FOR OUR SONGS FOR CHILDREN SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
LITTLEST ONES 4 AND 5 UNDER 6 

Five records for Nursery age—28 Six records—37 songs. Titles of Six records—36 songs. Titles of 
songs and 3 cradle tunes. Titles songs are: “God Has Sent the songs are: “God’s Beautiful 
of songs are: ‘‘Away in a Manger,’’ Spring,” ‘“‘How They Grow,’ ‘‘The World,” “Spring Is Here,” 


“Jesus Loves Us All,” ‘‘A Thank- Falling Snow,’ ‘‘God Loved Us “Wonder Song,’ ‘‘God Is Very 
You Prayer,’”’ ‘Raindrops,’ ‘The and Sent His Son,’ “‘God Takes Near,”’ ‘‘When Nighttime Comes,” 


Pretty, Pretty Flowers,’’ ‘I Like Care of Me,” “Praise Him, Praise “Oh, How I Love Jesus,’’ ‘Jesus 
To Sing.’? “Downy Duck,’’ ‘“‘God’s Him,” ‘Thanksgiving Prayer,’ Loves Me,” ‘I’m So Happy,” 
Friendly Night,”? ‘‘All for Baby,” “Sing, Little Children, Sing,” ‘‘At “Jesus Loves the Little Children,” 
“Growing Up,” ‘Drink Your Christmas Time,’’ “I Am So Glad,” “Sharing,”? ‘‘Friendly Helpers,”’ 
Milk,” ‘‘A_ Little Helper,’ ‘‘A “Jesus Loves the Children,” ‘‘Will “A Helper I Will Be,” ‘“We 
Friend of Mine,” ‘‘To Church We You Come,” ‘‘A Happy Song,’’ Thank You God,” “All By Myself,’’ 
Go,” “Here We Come A-Walk- “Helping Song,”’ ‘‘Thank You, God “I Open My Bible and Read,” 
ing,” “Helpers,” “Cradle Song,”— for Prayertime,’”’ ‘‘When I Cross “My Gift,” “Happy Sunday 
Brahmns, and 14 others. $3.60 the Street,’’ ‘‘My Morning Prayer,”’ Morning,”’ “‘Tick-Tock Song,”’ and 
“Helpers at My Church,” ‘The 18 others. $3.95 
Bible,”’ and 18 otbers. $3.95 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 6 THROUGH 8 


Six records—24 songs. Titles of songs are: ‘‘The Creation,® “TI Love the Summertime,”’ ‘‘For the Beauty of the Earth,’ ‘‘He Loves Me, Too,” 
“Thou Art Near, O Lord,” “‘Timothy’s Carol,’ ‘‘Just Like Jesus.”” ‘Jesus Friend of Little Children,” ‘‘Thank You, Lord,” ‘*A Prayer,” “I 
Was Glad When They Said,” ‘I Love Thy Church, O God,” ‘‘The Bible Is the Best Book,” ‘‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’’ “Our Home,”’ 
“Our Flag and Our Country,” ‘“‘We Will Share the Sweet Stories,’ and ‘“‘Children of Other Lands,’’ and six others $3.95 


8 Outstanding Books for Children 


Broadman’s LITTLE TREASURE Series 
qnese beautifully illustrated books help children enjoy learning more about 
esus. 


Jesus, Once a Child by Sadie Holcombe Davis. The babyhood and boyhood 
of Christ. Ages 3-5. 65¢ 


God’s Book for Me by Hattie Bell Allen, tells what God has done, that God 
is near, how to pray. Ages 6-8. 65¢ 


They Saw Jesus by Robbie Trent. Stories based on Gospel accounts of people 
who saw Jesus. Ages 4-10. 65¢ 4 


God’s Good Gifts by Ruth S. Gray. Simple poems and stories. Ages 3-7. 65¢ 
David by Hattie Bell Allen. The shepherd boy who became king. Ages 6-9. 65¢ 


Just Like Jesus by Hattie Bell Allen. Helps your child want to be like Jesus— 
at home, at school, at play. Ages 4-7. 65¢ 


1 CAN TELL GOD 
THINGS 


by Robbie Trent 


The author of 14 other popular- 
selling books for children, Miss 
Trent’s latest is being called the 
greatest of all. In I CAN TELL. 
GOD THINGS children learn that 
they really can talk with God— 
and see that He is a _ personal 
friend who always understands. 


$1.50 
Bible Friends to Know by Floy Barnard. Children who made their homes 
happier through kindness, courage, and honesty. Ages 4-7. 65¢ 


The Good Shepherd by Hattie Bell Allen. An interpretation of the twenty- 
third Psalm. Ages 5-8, 65¢ 


Order From Your Favorite Book Store 
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HAPPY CHILDREN MAKE A 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS! 


Give them these beautiful, worthwhile books 


AGES 4-5-6 


JESUS, 
THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND 


by Mary Edna Lloyd 
Pictures by Grace Paull 


Three children are sad when they cannot see 
Jesus, but a kind voice calls and they run to 
him. Jesus is their friend. $1 


JESUS, 
THE LITTLE NEW BABY 


by Mary Edna Lloyd. Pictures by Grace Paull. 
An unforgettable story of the Nativity, as seen 
through the eyes of Gray Donkey, Brown Cow, 
and White Dove. $1 


JESUS LIGHTS 
THE SABBATH LAMP 


by James S. Tippett. Pictures by Doris Stol- 
berg. A picture story of the small boy Jesus 
in his humble Nazareth home. $1 


JESUS GOES TO SCHOOL 

by Carrie Lou Goddard. Pictures by Doris Stol- 
berg. A beautifully illustrated story of a day 
spent by Jesus at synagogue school. $1 


GOD PLANNED IT THAT WAY 

by Carolyn Edna Muller. Pictures by Lloyd 
Dotterer. In simple language for the nursery- 
primary child, a mother explains God’s crea- 
tions. $1 


AGES 8-9-10 


EARLY OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 


by Ethel L. Smither. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Stories about leaders of Israel told in simple 
style and printed in large type. Full-color pic- 
tures. $1.50 


STORIES OF JESUS 


by Ethel L. Smither. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Eleven stories, from the Nativity to the Res- 
urrection, simply and beautifully told. $1.50 


FIRST TO BE CALLED 
CHRISTIANS 


by Ethel L. Smither. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Stories of Peter and Paul and other early 
Christians. Illustrated in four colors. $1.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON 


AGES 10-11-12 


THE BIBLE STORY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
Old Testament 


by Walter Russell Bowie. Dramatic Old Tes- 
tament epics, simply and effectively brought to 
life for younger children. $3.50 


THE BIBLE STORY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
New Testament 


by Walter Russell Bowie. A simple, beautiful 
retelling of the story of Jesus and his follow- 
ers. $2.50 


AGES 12 UP 


THE STORY OF 
THE CHURCH 

by Walter Russell 
Bowie. Illustrated by 
Clifford Johnston. A 
companion to The 
Story of the Bible. 
Tells the story of the 
Church from the time 
of the Apostles to the 


present time. $2.95 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


by Walter Russell Bowie. A modern narrative 
account of the Old and New Testaments. $3.95 


FOR ALL AGES: 


ALWAYS THERE iS GOD 


by Robbie Trent. Pictures by Elinore Blaisdell. 
Tells in poetic prose and pictures of the con- 
tinuing creation by God in nature and in hu- 
man beings. $2 


A PICTURE BOOK OF PALESTINE 


by Ethel L. Smither. Pictures by Ruth King. 
A treasury of everyday information on the 
Palestine of Bible times, illustrated by many 
pictures. $1.50 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 

FOR EVERY DAY 

by Jessie Eleanor Moore. Illustrated by Edith 
M. Cunnings. 46 simple prayers for different 
times of the day and year. ~ $1 


A PICTURE DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 
by Ruth Tubby. Pictures by Ruth King. Near- 


ly 400 words frequently found in the Bible 
are simply and clearly defined. $1.50 


Pi. RB AS:. 
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sist of creche figures with the four can- — 
dles, three of which should be lighted. 

For the songs a chord or a few bars 
will be enough introduction for the chil- 
dren to start singing. 
PRELUDE: “O Come, 
Catt To WorsuHIpP: 

O come, let us sing. 

Let us sing a song of thanks for Jesus’ 

birth. 

Let us sing a song of praise to God 

For the gift of Jesus. 

Sone: ‘“O Jesus, We Are Singing,” No, 59 
CANDLE-LicuTinc: (Child) We light 

Jesus’ birthday candle, remembering 

the wonderful day of his birth. 
LEADER: 

Today is Christmas, Jesus’ birthday. We 
will read the stories of his birth just as 
they are written in our Bible. Some of the 
children have agreed to play the story as 
it is read. 

ScriprurE: Luke 2:1, 3-7 
Sone: “Silent Night,’ No. 56 

(During the singing of the carol the | 
children portraying Mary and Joseph 
come to the front, a little to the left of 
the worship center, Mary sitting and Jo- 
seph standing beside her,) 

Scripture: Luke 2:8-14 
Soncs: “Stars Were Gleaming,” No. 69, 
first stanza; “Shine, Shine Over All the 

World,” No. 61, 2nd stanza 


(Children portraying shepherds and an- 
gels go to right of worship center, shep- 
herds kneeling on ground, angels facing 
them.) 

ScrrprurE: Luke 2:15-16 
Sone: ‘‘Away in a Manger,’ No. 62 

(Shepherds move to left and kneel be- 
fore Mary and baby, angels return to their 
own places.) 

- ScripTuRE: Matthew 2:1-2, 9-11 
Sone: “Stars Were Gleaming,” 
2nd. stanza 


(Those portraying wise men bring gifts 
and kneel at feet of Mary and Joseph and 
baby.) 

Orrerinc: As the wise men brought their 
gifts to the baby Jesus, we bring ours 
today to show our love. (Children in 
pantomime quietly return to seats.) 


Response: “As the Wise Men Brought 
Their Treasures,’ No. 173 


PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank you for Christ- 
mas with its reminders of the new way 
of life that comes into the world with 
Jesus. The Christmas candles will burn | 
out. The Christmas trees will lose their | 
needles. The Christmas decorations will 
be packed away in boxes. The Christmas 
carols will not be sung until another year. 
But help us, O God, to keep the Christ- 
mas spirit of loving, giving and serving in 
our hearts all year. Amen. 


FOLDING TABLES 
ty Midwect- 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features at 
such reasonable prices. 

Write for free catalog today! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 145B Roselle, Illinois 


All Ye Faithful” 


No. 69, 
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| Als. well trained is your team... . the team 


of laymen and women who teach in your church 


school? 


Is each member of your teaching team equip- 
ped for his job? Does he understand his pupils . . . 
does he sense the importance of the one or two 
hours he has with them each week . . . is he pre- 
pared to use methods which will catch their im- 


 agination and win their hearts? 


In eleven big issues each year the International 


Journal of Religious Education presents a continu- 


ing program of leadership training helping church 
school teachers do a more effective job. 

The best Christian educators of forty Protes- 
tant denominations tell how they have faced the 
same problems your teachers face—and how they 
have met them. Articles in the Journal are de- 


_ signed for your entire teaching team: you'll find 
help for teachers, youth counselors, superin- 


tendents, R. E. committee members, pastors and 
directors. And the Journal is also appreciated by 
thoughtful parents who are concerned about the 


_ Christian nurture of their children. 


How big is your team? Ten . .. Fifteen... . 


_ Forty? 


No football coach would send a player onto 


_ the field without proper equipment and the train- 
ing. What about your team? Each member needs 
_ the Journal if he is to be properly equipped and 
trained. 


Special club rates make it possible for every 
church school worker to have the Journal for as 
low as $2 a year. Act today and see that every 
member of your team is equipped with the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education. 
November, 1955 


- 
< 


Le 


for ALL your 


teaching team 


The Journal’s Christmas gift to new subscrib- 
ers is a three-dimensional Hallmark nativity scene, 
lithographed in six colors and measuring 187 by 
74 (see below). Although the creche sells for 
$1.00, a friend of the Journal makes it possible for 
you to receive a nativity scene for each subscription 
in a new order or for each additional subscription 
in a renewal or increased order. With a new club 
of 25 Journals you'll receive 25 nativity scenes; if 
you increase your present order from 5 to 20 you'll 
receive 15; and there’s a Hallmark creche for you 
if you order a single subscription for yourself. 


INTERNATIONAL 


OF RELIGIOUS 
79 East Adams Street 


EDUCATION 
Chicago 3. 


ENTER subscriptions as indicated: 


Ilinois 


. 1 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| Club Order Single Order 
| _ Journals $2.00 each for 25 or more. []3 years $7.00 | 
Journals $2.50 each for 5 or more. 2 years 5.00 : 
Cllyear 3.00 | 
[st Ober ena ite Te AS tip ts 2ue 
Address Y x cs a l 
| City tat Zone —_—_—sqWSttate y 
Enclosed is $ ——“~ Please bill; | 
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Junior Department 


by Jean Louise Smith* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: the 

Christmas Story 
For THE LEADER: 

Be sure to see if you have the picture 
suggested for use on the second Sunday 
in December. If you need to order a print, 
do so at once. Details will be found at the 
beginning of the second service of wor- 
ship. 


1. The Gift of Love 


PreELuDE: “O Come, O Come, Emman- 
uel,” No. 30° 
Catt To Worsuip: “Praise to God in 
Heaven,” No. 29, or, “O Come, All 
Ye Faithful,’ No. 33 
Poetry TELLs THE CuristmMAs Srory: 
Leader: When the month of December 
comes, we think about Christmas, and 
when we think about Christmas, we are 
sure to think about giving. All month 
long we shall either be preparing to give, 
giving, or receiving gifts. This is what 
two well-known poets say about giving at 
Christmas. 
Tue Joy or Givinc 
Somehow, not only for Christmas 
But all the long year through, 
The joy that you give to others 
Is the joy that comes back to you; 
And the more you spend in blessing 
The poor and lonely and sad, 
The more of your heart’s possessing 
Returns to make you glad. 
—JouHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
My Girt 
What can I give Him 
Poor as I.am? 
If I were a shepherd, 
I would give Him a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man, 
I would do my part,— 
But what can I give Him, 
Give my heart. 
—CuristTina G. RossEtTT1 
We give because at Christmas God 
gave the world the greatest gift it has 
ever received—Jesus. There would be no 
Christmas at all without this great gift! 
This is how one poet, whose name we do 
not know, tells how the gift of Jesus came 
to the world. ; 
Lonc, Lone Aco. 
Winds thro’ the olive trees 
Softly did blow, 
Round little Bethlehem 
Long, long ago. 
Sheep on the hillside lay 
Whiter than snow; 
Shepherds were watching them, 
Long, long ago. 
Then from the happy sky, 
Angels bent low, 
Singing their songs of joy, 
Long, long ago. 
For in a manger bed, 
Cradled we know, 
Christ came to Bethlehem, 
Long, long ago. 
—AuTHOR UNKNOWN 
“When Christ Was Born,” No. 


Telling 


Hymn: 
317 


*Jean Louise Smith 
free-lance writer and 
publications, 


1All hymn numbers refer to Hymns for Junior 
Worship. 
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Ardmore, Pennsylvania, is a 
editor for denominational 


(Call the children’s attention to the 
dates above the music; this is a very 
lovely old piece of Christmas music, go- 
ing back many centuries. ) 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for the joys — 


of the Christmas season—for the pleasure 
of giving and of receiving gifts. We thank 
thee especially for Jesus, thy great gift 
to all the world. May we remember that 
gift and let the joy of it make us more 
generous, helpful, and loving. We want 
to share our happiness with our friends 
and our families, and even with some 


whom we do not know. Come into our — 


hearts and into our lives this Christmas- 
time, we pray, O God. Amen. 


PRAYER Hymn: (Sing quietly as a pray- 
er.) 
No. 36, last (fourth) stanza only 

OFFERING 

OrFerinc Response: “All Things Come 
of Thee, O Lord,” No. 129 

SCRIPTURE: 


Leader: We have heard what three 
poets have said about Jesus’ birth. Long, 
long ago a great writer told of how the 
world longed for a king. In these verses 
in the book of Isaiah, the poet tells how 
joyful the people will be when the King 
comes. (Read Isaiah 60: 1-5a) 


Hymn: “O Come, O Come Emmanuel,” 
No. 30 


BENEDICTION: Psalm 145:1-3 


2. Art Tells the Story 


For THE LEADER: 

For the remainder of these services of 
worship this month you will want to use 
the picture, “The Arrival of the Shep- 
herds,” by Lerolle. This is in many cur- 
riculum picture sets, but if you cannot lo- 
cate a print of this picture you may order 
one for fifty cents plus postage charges 
from either Artex Prints, Westport, Conn., 
or New York Graphic Society, 95 E. Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


PRELUDE: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” No. 34 


CaLL To WorsuIP: 
Heaven,” No. 29 

Scripture: Luke 2:1-20 

Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear” 


PicturE INTERPRETATION: 
of the Shepherds,” Lerolle 
Artists of many lands and in many dif- 

ferent times have painted their idea of 

what the first Christmas might have been 
like. Often they pictured the birth of 

Jesus as having taken place in their own 

homeland — the countryside of Italy, 

Germany, China, or Japan. This shows 

that they loved the story of the first 

Christmas so much that they adopted it 

to their own country. 

Look at this beautiful picture, “The 
Arrival of the Shepherds” by a French- 
man named Lerolle. He may have pic- 
tured a stable that he knew about in 
France. It is really more of a cave with 
heavy trunk-like posts to hold up the great 
beams of the room. 

The light comes through an opening 
and shines on Mary who is sitting on the 
hay with her baby, Jesus, on her lap. Be- 


“Praise to God in 


“The Arrival 


“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” 


side her is Joseph. Look how tenderl 


Mary is watching Jesus! b 

The shepherds have just come. They 
are standing huddled in a little group, 
looking at the scene with amazement. 
Although we cannot make out their faces 
very easily, we can tell by the way the 
artist has drawn their bodies, kneeling, 
and with hands stretched out in wonder, 
that they are almost afraid to enter. 

Even the animals—the dogs and the 
donkeys, keep their distance and seem 
to realize that this is a very special event. 

Never was a plainer Nativity painted. 
Everyone is dressed plainly. There are no 
haloes, no fine materials for clothing, 
or even rich colors. Yet it is a holy, won- 
derful scene that makes us think of the 
first Christmas, long, long ago. 


Hymn: “Silent Night! Holy Night!” No. 
35 

A Litany For CHRISTMAS: 
response is always the same, the teach- 


: 


(Since the | 


er may instruct the juniors to repeat it 


prayerfully when she finishes speaking.) 

Leader: 
Christmas and for the song the shep- 
herds heard, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the paintings that artists 
have made; for the poetry which poets 
have written, and for the music that tells 
us about the Christmas story— 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 


For the wonder of the first 


Leader: For all the different ways that 
we may share the joys of Christmas, in 
song, in making our homes and church 
lovely, in gifts we give and in kindness _ 


we show—- 


Response: We thank thee, O God. 


Leader: We love the Christmas season, 
O God. We want to show in every way. 
that we mean it when we say, “Thank 


’ you, God, for Christmas,.’’ Amen. 


OFFERING 


Response: “All Things Come of Thee, | 


O Lord,” No. 129 


Hymn: “There’s A Song in the Air,” No. | 


40 
BENEDICTION: Luke 2:29 


3. Music Tells the Story 


Use the picture, “The Arrival of the - 
Shepherds” by Lerolle at the worship 


center. 


PRELUDE: 
No. 33 


Catt To Worsuip: Sing first stanza of 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful.”. 
CurIsTMAs IN Music: 
Leader: It seems as though everyone 


“OQ Come, All Ye Faithful,” 


wants to tell the Christmas story! Poets | 


write about it. Artists paint pictures and 
make beautitful carvings of it. Music 
sings of it. 

Famous composers have written some 
of their finest music on the Christmas 


. theme. Handel wrote ‘‘The Messiah” and 


the great Johann Sebastian Bach com- 
posed many works on the Christmas 
theme. We are hearing some of this music 
over radio and television and in our 
church all this month. 


Today, let us see if we can sing the 


Christmas story in hymns. First we shall 


sing a very old Latin hymn which q 
back to the twelfth century. It tell a 
the Jewish longing for a Messiah, or Em- 
manuel, as the hymn writer calls him. 
It is a wish that we read about in the Old 
Testament. Here it is in song— 
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Iymn: “O Come, O Come Emmanuel,” 
No. 30 , 


| Leader: And then the wish was fulfilled 


when Jesus was born! In a hymn written 
a hundred years ago by an American 


| writer, we hear of the angels singing to 


‘the shepherds that holy night. 
Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight 

Clear,” No. 34 

Leader: The shepherds came to see the 
Christ Child. What they found was not 
what many expected the Messiah would 
be—an earthly king born in rich sur- 
roundings. They found instead a child 
of poor parents. His bed was of hay and 
his birthplace was a stable. But it was a 
beautiful sight and a holy one. One of 
the best-loved hymns about this holy night 
was composed in Germany when Joseph 
Mohr gave a lovely poem, the words to 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” to his good 
friend Franz Gruber. Gruber was a musi- 
cian and he immediately wrote a beautiful 
melody to go with this poem. How well 
these two friends tell the story of that 
first Christmas night! 

Hymn: “Silent Night! Holy Night!” No. 

35 

Leader: There is another part to the 
Christmas story that we all love. The three 
kings, or wise men from the East, as the 
Bible calls them, actually came to see 
Jesus much later, when he was a young 
child. Tradition says that they came on 
January 6, but we are not sure of the 
date. We like to include the visit of these 
wise men in the Christmas story and one 
of the hymns about this event was written 
by an American composer about a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Hymn: “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 

No. 38 
PRAYER: 

O God, we thank thee for Christmas 
hymns and music. We love to sing these 
hymns because they tell us about the joy 
and wonder of the first Christmas. May 
the music of Christmas fill our hearts with 
gladness! May the wonder of this time 
stay with us all through the year and 
help us to be better Christians. Amen. 
Prayer Response: (To be sung very 

quietly.) “The Lord of love came down 

to earth,” No. 44. 

OFFERING 
Response: “All Things Come of Thee, 

O Lord,” No. 129 
Ciosinc Hymn: “I Heard the Bells on 

Christmas Day,” No. 44, first stanza 


4. On Christmas Day! 


For THE LEADER: 

Plan to use the picture, “The Arrival of 
the Shepherds” at the worship center un- 
less you have some special arrangement, 
in which case the picture may be put in 
some other conspicuous place. 

PRELUDE and first Hymn: “Joy to the 

World!” 

A CuristmAs LEGEND: 


Eve. The cattle in the barns and the 
beasts of the forest all fall down on their 
knees to worship, according to this legend. 

Some declared that the birds sing all 

_ night and even the bees keep up a happy 
humming so that there is a great sym- 
phony of praise to God in honor of the 

Bs Christ Child’s birth. 
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PIGTURES & PRINTS 


of World’s Greatest Art 
for Church ¢ School ¢ Library 


Get more 
out of your 


READING THE 
BIBLE TODAY 


The latest edition of our catalog contains the 
World’s largest collection of fine full-color repro- 
ductions— Old Masters, Moderns, Contemporaries, 
Religious Subjects. Illustrates over 500 prints, 
lists more than 4700. $1 postpaid. 


_ Daniel T. Niles 
Brings the Scriptures to life 
for believer and seeker alike. 


World Christian Books, $1.25 
Quantity discounts for study 
& groups. At your bookstore. 


. Association Press 
€. 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 


FREE ART LOAN EXHIBIT embracing over 100 framed 
masterpiece prints available to accredited institutions. 
Write for details. 


e 9 Dept. IJ 
(2) i) 1208 Sixth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


UNIQUE COLORFUL GRAPHIC 


CONCOROIAS 


new christmas filmstrip 


That Teaches Children The 

True Meaning Of Christmas 

And The Birth Of Christ. 
(4 


YM 
CIUCHEM Ss 


Manger” 


Beautiful artwork created especially for children. Opens with the 
news that “Today is Jesus’ Birthday” and shows people going to 
church to thank God for the Savior. Sequences then reveal to children 
that they receive gifts at Christmas to remind them of the Gift of 
Jesus. Next is the story of Jesus and the Wise Men as recorded in 
Luke. This filmstrip closes with a modern setting and a message 
reminding children they should bring their lives, offerings and talents 
as gifts to Jesus. Words of the six hymns on the filmstrip are projected 
on the screen for audience participation. 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


C-35 In Bethlehem’s Manger, complete with printed worship 
service program ......... Fels ieee RNR Gta teianelalsts: 4/5 hs WA aN $5.00 


Additional worship service programs 7¢, 72¢ dozen, 
$5.00 a hundred. 


in At your religious film dealer or religious book store. 


\ 
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It was the custom in those days to be 
especially kind to animals at Christmas— 
to give them extra food and a warm, clean 
place to rest. 

Can you think how this legend and 
these customs came to be? Perhaps it 
was because of the ox and the ass and 
the other animals that were supposed to 
have been in the manger on that first 
Christmas eve. They were the “friendly 
beasts,” and we like to think that per- 
haps they did what one long-ago poet de- 
scribes in this poem. 


Tue FRIENDLY BEASTS 


Jesus our brother, strong and good, 
Was humbly born in a stable rude, 
And the friendly beasts around Him stood, 
Jesus our brother, strong and good. 


“J,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown, 
“Carried his mother up hill and down, 
I carried her safely to Bethlehem town; 
I,” said the donkey, shaggy and brown. 


“T,” said the cow, all white and red, 
“T gave him my manger for his bed, 
I gave him my hay to pillow his head, 
I,” said the cow, all white and red. 


“T,” said the sheep, with curly horn, 

“I gave him my wool for his blanket 
warm, 

He wore my coat on Christmas morn; 

I,” said the sheep, with curly horn. 


“T,” said the dove, from rafters high, 

“Cooed him to sleep, that he should not 
cry; : 

We cooed him to sleep, my mate and I; 

I,” said the dove, from rafters high. 


And every beast, by some good spell, 
In the stable dark was glad to tell, 
Of the gift he gave Immanuel, 
The gift he gave Immanuel. 
——AuTHoR UNKNOWN 


Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” No. 34 
PRAYER: 


Dear God, we thank thee for all the 
wonder of Christmas Eve and of Christ- 
mas Day. We would like to keep this won- 
der all the year long. Help us to remem- 
ber never to stop loving and giving. Help 
us to know how to keep the spirit of 
Christmas forever alive in our hearts and 
lives. Bless us all, for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


PRAYER Hymn: “Silent Night!, Holy 
Night!” No. 35 

OFFERING : 

ResponseE: “All Things Come of Thee, O 


Lord,” No. 129 
Hymn: ‘We Three Kings,” No. 38 
If you have more time, sing favorite 
Christmas carols. 
BENEDICTION: May the spirit of Christ- 
mas be in your hearts always. Amen. 


Junior High Department 


by Gladys Jackson* 


THEME FOR DECEMBER: Prophecy and 


Fulfillment 


For the Leader 

Rather than centering around the 
factual events of the Christmas story, the 
worship services this month are built 
around some of the prophecies of Christ’s 
coming and their fulfillment in the New 
Testament and in our life today. 

Try to use the suggested hymns. If the 
music is entirely unfamiliar, at least use 
the words. 

No worship center is suggested because 
the Christmas message is strong enough 
not to need additional ‘adornment.” 
However, if your group particularly wants 
a worship center, one candle could be 
used on the third Sunday, with a Bible 
open to John 8:12. A simple arrangement 
of evergreens, symbolizing the ongoing 
quality of life, would be appropriate for 
the fourth Sunday. 


1. In the Fullness of Time 
CaLt To ~-WorsuiP: 
Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, 
Born to set Thy people free; 
From our fears and sins release us; 
Let us find our rest in Thee: 
Israel’s Strength and Consolation, 
Hope of all the earth Thou art; 
Dear Desire of every nation, 
Joy of every longing heart. 
LEADER’s INTRODUCTION: 
Most of us think of the Christmas sea- 


*Miss Jackson is Director of Christian Educa- 


tion, First Presbyterian Church, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 
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son as a time of feverish activity and 

frantic rushing. If it is that, it’s because 

we have made it so. Christmas, as it came 
in the fullness of God’s time, was unhur- 
ried. God doesn’t have to be in a hurry. 

He has eternity in which to do his work. 
And Christmas, the coming of God into 

the world in the form of a tiny baby boy, 

was God’s work. It could never have been 
without God. And it could never have 
been if our God were not the kind of 

God he is. 

During our worship services this month, 
let us think particularly about the kind 
of God we worship as we try to see how 
Christmas itself is a part of God’s plan. 
First Scripture: Long before Jesus was 

born a Jew wrote a song in which he 

called on the whole earth to sing praises 
to God. Listen to his words. (Read 

Psalm 98:4-9.) 

Hymn: Our hymn carries this same idea. 
The words were written by Isaac Watts 
who was inspired by this Scripture, and 
the music is from Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ 
(Sing “Joy to the World.” ) 


INTRODUCTION TO SECOND SCRIPTURE: 
Usually at Christmas time we read the 
familiar words, “Now when Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king,” or “‘and there were in 
the same country shepherds, abiding in 
the fields.” They are part of the accounts 
of the actual events of the Christmas 
story. Today for our Scripture we are go- 
ing to read words God spoke through 
cne of his prophets around 600 years be- 
fore the shepherds heard the angels’ song. 


Jeremiah lived in troubled times. He 
saw his people under the bondage of first 
one conqueror and then another. He saw 
them taken from their country into exile 


in a foretgn land. Much of what he 


to say as a prophet of God was gloomy, { 
but in the midst of his gloom there are | 
many bright and clear glimpses of a | 
promise God has made to his people—the | 
promise of a Messiah, a Saviour. Listen | 
(Read Jeremiah — 


to Jeremiah’s words. 
23:5-6.) 
First Tax: 

Tue Son oF Davip 


The Jews were very conscious of their 


families and their ancestors. King David | 


represented to them a great king. When 
God spoke through Jeremiah and some 


of his other prophets of his promise to | 


send a king from the house (or family) 


of David, the Jewish people knew he qf 
would be a great king. Just the connection | 
with David prepared them for that fact. | 


Jeremiah speaks of the coming Christ | 
as a “‘shoot.’’ A shoot is new growth, but } 
comes from the root. He is to be from the | 
same root as David and is to be a great | 
king, even greater than the great David. | 
He will rule in justice and righteousness. | 
seventeen | 
verses of his account of the life of Christ | 
in telling of the generations between Dav- © 
id and Jesus. He is very careful to prove |) 
that Jesus is a direct descendant of David. 


Matthew spends the first 


Seconp TALK: 
Tue Son oF Gop 


Christ was more than a descendant of |) 


the great King David. He was the Son 
of God. It’s hard for us to understand 
how a person could be a human descend- 
ant of David and at the same time could 
be God. 

Christ constantly referred to himself as 
the Son of God. Once when Philip said to 
him, “Lord, show us the Father .. .” 


Jesus said, “Do you not believe that I am | 


in the Father and the Father in me?” 


_ John helps us in our understanding of } 
the divine Christ when he says in the first | 
chapter of his gospel, “He was in the be- — 


ginning with God.” 
That means that he has always been, 


from the beginning of time, which is so | 


far back that our minds can hardly take it 
in. Why, then, didn’t he come into the 
world a lot sooner? 


The whole of the Old Testament is the 


answer to that question. It is the story 


of mankind as created by God for fel- |) 


lowship with him, the story of man’s sin 


and separation from God, his turning | 
away from God, his restless yearning for | 


God. It is the story of a loving God who 
sorrows over the blindness of his children 


who do not know him and his under- | 


standing love. He continues to promise 


them a Messiah, a Saviour. Hundreds of | 


“ 


years passed. Then, as Paul tells us, 
when the fullness of time was come, God 
sent forth his Son. . .” 

Christmas came “when the fullness of 
time was come”; when in God’s plan it 
was time for Christ to come. 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” (stanza 4) 


_CLosinc PRAYER: 
Prepare our hearts, our Father, that we 


may this Christmas feel the glory of the © 


living Christ who came in the fullness of 
time as part of God’s plan. Help us to be 
unhurried and expectant in our approach 
to the Christmas season. In the name of 
Christ who was Son of Man and continues 
to live as Son of God. Amen. 


2. The Prince of Peace 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth; 
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_ And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 
|| Hymn: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” 
First Reaver: Isaiah 9:2, 6, 7a_ 
Seconp READER: 
| Prince of Peace, he was called by Isaiah. 
Yet his coming was not at a time of peace. 
The Jews were living under the oppression 
of the Roman Empire. Fear and hatred of 
the ever-present Roman soldiers filled the 
hearts of the people. 
First Reaper: Luke 2: 10-14 
Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” (stan- 
ae 2’) 
SECOND READER: 
With the singing of the choir of angels 
the promise of peace is repeated. This 
time it is a definite promise of peace on 
_ earth. It is not a far off, vague heavenly 
_ kind of peace, but a peace on earth 
to “men of good will,’ or “among those 
with whom God is pleased.” 

What is peace? Is it the absence of 


war? Not necessarily. Often when there is 
no war there is still no peace—there is 
suspicion, distrust, greed and fear. Those 
words surely do not describe peace, either 
among individuals or nations. 

What then is peace? Perhaps it is mu- 
tual love and trust, built on faith in God 
and obedience to his will. It’s living in 
love, the kind of love which caused God 
to send Christ into the world as the prom- 
ised Prince of Peace. 

Certainly peace cannot come to a na- 
tion unless there is peace in the hearts of 
individuals. Christ had something to say 
about peace. 

First Reaper: John 14:27 
SECOND READER: 

God, through Isaiah and the angelic 
choir, promised the Prince of Peace. 
Christ promised his peace, God’s peace, 
to all who would accept it. It’s a free 
gift, and one that can be kept permanent- 
ly. If a person loves God and loves his 
fellow man with God’s love, he will be at 
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for Thanksgiving and fheistmas... 


Gi 


Rev. Martin’s sermon develops the 
thought that anyone who has experi- 
enced the love of God in Jesus Christ 
will be thankful for all his blessings. 
He reminds us of the limitless bless- 
ings which God has given us through § 
salvation in Christ, and of eternal 
life. Having received this greater 
gift we should receive every 
material gift with sincere thanks. 
Absorbing, thought-provoking— 
a wonderful Thanksgiving film. 


Black & white 
$9 Rental 


es The Greatest Gift 


Ata typical family Christmas gathering, 
and after an exchange of gifts, Grandpa 
Fisher reads of Christ’s Birth, God’s 
greatest gift. The scene changes to the 
manger in Bethlehem, the coming of 
the Shepherds, and the Wise Men’s 
visit. Then the scene returns again 
to the Fisher home with Grandpa 
appealing to all to keep Christ in 
Christmas followed by the entrance 
of carolers singing Christmas songs. 
A beautifully done, dramatic 

and inspiring story. 
Black & white 

$12.50 Rental during December 


1% mm 
30 minutes 


oncordia 


Ask for a Arrange for 
complete catalog showing with 

of Concordia your local dealer 
films or film library 


3558 S. JEFFERSON 
ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


The Quality Source For Religious Films 
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CHOSEN 
BUT NOT 
DIVINE 


DAUGHTER 
OF NAZARETH 


by Florence Marvyne Bauer 


This is the great human 
drama of a young woman 
who becomes engaged to 
Joseph only to be told by 
an angel that God has 
chosen her to be the virgin 
mother of His Son. 


This is the story of the 
probable experiences of the 
mother-to-be of Jesus, her 
love for Joseph, and her 


devotion to God. Sharing ~ 


her experiences as she is 
faced with bitter gossip and 
misunderstanding, you will 
be inspired by her courage 
and thrilled by her mission 
as a chosen maiden. $1.50 


BROADMAN 
PRESS 


Order now from 
Your Favorite Bookseller 
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MORE AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


FROM BELL & HOWELL 


The Bell & Howell Filmosound 385 Specialist, newly designed model of the most widely used 16mm sound projector. 


A GREAT NEW 


"TEACHING TOOL 


The famous Filmosound by Bell & Howell 
with new 15-watt amplifier and larger 
speaker for superior sound control and 


fidelity...plus other exciting innovations. 
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Bell & Howell has improved the Filmosound again! The 
new 385 Specialist brings you these important advance- 
ments: increased amplifier output (double power. under 
normal conditions, four times stronger at low voltage), 
sound-insulated aluminum doors, an end to warm-up delay. 

More Filmosounds are in use today than all other makes 
of sound projectors combined! This established preference 
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HOW AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING AIDS religious education. Children of Sunday 
school age respond to sound movies with a deeper and clearer understanding of the 
eternal truths. Adult Bible classes, too, plan stimulating meetings with audio-visual pro- 
grams. Sight-plus-sound has the greatest teaching power of all media of communications. 


HOW CHURCHES WIDEN appeal through sound movies. Churches find that sound 
movies provide ideal messages of inspiration for the active congregation, shut-ins, com- 
munity groups. Audio-visual aids are also effective in the solicitation of funds. There is a 
broad selection of professional films available, and many churches produce their own. 


/ || for INSTRUCTION and INSPIRATION 
- in the CHURCH and SUNDAY SCHOOL 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954—To Bell & Howell for 47 years 
of Pioneering Contributions to the Motion Picture Industry. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


7169 McCormick Road ¢ Chicago 45, Illinois 


's from features like exclusive all-gear drive, straight- 
»ptical system, flickerless projection, simple operat- 
ontrols. Ruggedly built for heavy duty, the Specialist 
/2weled vital parts that last 400% longer. 

eligious training and church programming are your 
msibility, ask your Bell & Howell Audio-Visual Dealer 
t the new 385 Specialist or write for a free brochure. 


November, 1955 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 


THE REV. KYLE 


dtc tive and economical. Over 7,000 

| its IN USE, They increase attend- 

ELECTRICITY. ance. Interest and _ collections. 

AY wntencaancessee Thousands of enthusiastic letters 

| A tasIea. from Pastors, Write today for 

IM) care time } illus, Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


YOU CAN READ THE BIBLE 


by Charles D. Spotts 


Laymen who want to get more enjoy- 
ment and more enlightenment out of 
reading the Bible will consider this 
book a real “find.” Not an historical 
outline of the books of the Bible, nor 
an attempt to apply biblical lessons to 
day-to-day problems (other books do 
these things amply), it seeks to make 
Bible reading meaningful and to en- 
able the person who approaches it as 
a devotional experience, to do so 
profitably. 


128 pages $1.50 


THE BIBLE AND 
OUR COMMON LIFE 
by Huber F. Klemme 


This book is an effective bridge be- 
tween the basic truths of the Bible and 
our everyday living, and as the author 
indicates, there is much less of a breach 
than most laymen suppose. Housing, 
economic justice, race relations, uni- 
versal peace, he says, all have their 
roots in the Scriptures. 


128 pages Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25 


At your bookstore 
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eace with himself, with all people and 
with God. The way of peace is the way of 
love. 


Story: 


Love Is Srroncer THAN Hate 
The wind and the sun had a continuing 
argument as to which was the stronger. 
Finally the wind challenged the sun to a 
contest to see which could make a man 
take off his overcoat sooner. 


The wind had the first try. He blew 
with a mighty blast. His icy breath made 
the man shiver and he turned the collar 
of his coat up around his ears. The wind 
tried again with more force to blow the 
man’s coat off, but the man hunched his 
shoulders and clutched his coat more 
tightly about him. 


Finally the wind rested. Then the sun 
took his turn. He poured down his warm 
rays upon the man who was shivering. 
Gradually the shivering stopped. The 
man’s shoulders relaxed. Then he unbut- 
toned the coat and turned the collar 
down. As the warmth of the sun penetrat- 
ed the coat the man was warmed all over 
and removed his coat and walkéd erect in 
the sunshine. 

PRAYER: 

O Lord, even as the warmth of the sun 
overcame the blasts of the wind, may the 
warmth of thy love overcome the hate 
and suspicion which so often find lodging 
in our hearts. (Pause.) Sweep out our 
hearts so that the Prince of Peace may 
dwell there. (Pause.) Forgive us that we 
are so often unforgiving. (Pause.) Con- 
tinue to love us, even when we are unlove- 
ly. (Pause.) Let thy peace shine through us 
to light the world, for only as individuals 
live in peace can peace come to the world. 
(Pause. ) 


CHoRAL RESPONSE (may be read if music 


is unfamiliar, or may be sung as a solo 


if chorus is impractical) : 

O come to my heart, Lord Jesus; 

There is room in my heart for Thee! 

(Last line of the hymn, “Thou Didst 
Leave Thy Throne.’’) 


BENEDICTION:. ‘Now may the Lord of 
peace himself give you peace at all 
times in all ways. The, Lord be with 
you all.” 


BY MOSSIE ALLMAN 
WYKER 


. Now in her 
second term as 


head of United 


in the 


Scheme 


Church Women 


From a renowned speaker and administra- 
tor comes this book discussing how women 
can achieve without being militant, why 


the church is losing women capable of 


of 
Things 
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serving at policy-making levels, women and 
ordination among Protestants, and united 
church work. 


$2.00 


At your bookstore or.. 
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~ back nothing of itself. So did Christ give | 


- my selfishness. I see how I want to keep | 


3. The Light of the World 
PreLtupEe: “The People That Walked in 
Darkness” from The Messiah (record- 
ed) 4 
PRAYER: ; 
As with gladness men of old 
Did the guiding star behold; 
As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright; 
So, most gracious Lord, may we 
Evermore be led to Thee. 
TALK: 
Tue Symsou oF Licut 
One of the loveliest yet simplest sym- 
bols of Christ and Christmas is light. We. 
use stars and candles during the Christ- 
mas season; we sing of the star which | 
guided visitors to the manger where the > 
Christ-Child lay. i 
It is significant that light should be | 
used to symbolize the coming of Christ. 
Light stands for beauty and truth. It sym- 
bolizes courage and hope. Christ is beauty 
and truth. His coming brought hope to 
those who lived in fear. } 
Light. gives itself completely. It holds 


himself completely to the world, holding 
back nothing. He even gave his life. 
Darkness represents evil, fear, supersti- 
tion, greed, suspicion, and hatred. Light 
is just the opposite. It stands for all that 
is good and beautiful. It stands for life 
itself. 
SCRIPTURE: 
Isaiah used the symbol of light to rep- | 
resent the coming of Christ into the dark- | 
ness of a world that had not yet fully | 
realized the power and the wonder of the 
love of God. Listen to these familiar words. © 
(Read Isaiah 9:2.) John, in his gospel, | 
tells of the fulfillment of the prophecy. | 
(Read John 1:1-5.) Christ spoke of him- 
self as the light of the world. (Read John | 
8:12, omitting ‘‘again Jesus spoke to them, | 
saying.) Later he explains more of what | 
he means. (Read John 12:35, 36, and 
46.) 
Hymn: 
PRAYER:” 
Lord, draw back the blinds of my heart. 
Let me stand outside and look through 
the window. Show me what things I have | 
set my heart on, what things occupy its | 
space. 
Standing beside thee now, I deok in. a 
see my desire to run things; ‘how I always 
want to be the boss, to say what has to | 
be done, and how we’re going to do it. 1. 
remember I’ve said, “If it’s not done my | 
way, then I won’t play.” Now, Lord, show — 
me what that will make me when I grow 
up: a person who has to be boss still, who 
has to have his own way in everything, _ 
who tramps on people and doesn’t care. 
Come into my heart, Lord. I give that | 
place to thee, I don’t want to be that way | 
when I’m older. I want thy gentleness and 
thy love and thy kindness. 
Let thy light shine into my heart, Lord. | 
Send it into that corner there and show 
me what takes up that space. I see it now, 


“Silent Night” (stanzas 3 and 4) | 


the things I have, how I hold them close 
and tight, afraid I'll lose them, I see how 
I had rather get than give. Show me the 
kind of person that will make me when I 
am older. I’ve heard of misers and selfish 
people who can’t stand to give he 
away, who don’t know how to think 
anything but their possessions. Will I be 
like that? I don’t want to be. 

So come into my heart, Lord. I give 


1From Pioneer Trails, Vol. VI, No. 2, Rage 
Copyrighted by John Knox Press. Used by pe 


mussion. 
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at place to thee. I want thy willingness 
‘to give—and to keep on giving. I want 
\thy way .of sacrifice. 

Uncover the clutter in this corner, 
‘Lord. Show me what’s underneath,. that 
behind my treatment of so many people, 


' both my age and older, is a feeling that 


\|I’m really better than they. Show me if 
I think they’re different because their 
skin is different, or because their fathers 
‘do a different work from mine. Help me 
to see the kind of person that is going to 
lmake me later: a man of prejudice and 
lcontempt, a man who doesn’t care what 
happens to many of thy children as long 
as they're down and I’m up. 

Come into my heart, Lord. I want thy 
love for everybody, thy concern, and thy 
sympathy. 

I see all these things now. And I know 
why I had to come outside to find thee, 
why we stood out here to look around. 


| These things took up the room that should 


have been thine. So there was no place for 


| thee. Don’t go to the stable again. Come 


in with me. Help me to make room for 


_ thee. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 


Sie Thee” 


4, Immanuel—God With Us 


f PreLtupe: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
ewe To WorRsHIP: 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 


-.. Emmanuel shall come to thee, 


___ O Israel! 
je itaxmn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
|) (stanza 1) 


~Leaper’s TALK: 
+) Tur MEANING oF A NAME 
Christ was given many names by the 


“prophets who spoke for God in foretelling 


his coming: Messiah, King, Ruler, Branch, 
ial Shepherd, Servant, Prince, Wonderful 


' /Counselor, Mighty God, Prince of Peace. 
' \Tsaiah uses another name, rich in mean- 


jing. That name is Immanuel, which means 


Weed with us.” (Read Isaiah 7:14.) 


yy 


al if 


led by Sundays or sub-themes. 


| When Matthew tells of the angel’s ap- 


"pearance to Joseph to tell him that Mary 
will have a son whose name will be Jesus, 
he adds a line to his story to connect it 
jwith Isaiah’s prophecy. (Read Matthew 
pt; 22-23.) 

\| Often our Christ of Christmas is a sweet 
little baby in a manger. We kneel with 


by Clarice Bowman* 


The following materials are not arrang- 
Directions 
for planning services have been given in 
previous issues. Using the principles al- 
ready laid down and referred to here, 
your department may draw on these med- 
itations and poems for inclusion in serv- 
ices planned creatively by your group. 
—EpITrors 


TuHemMeE: Remember This Month, to Keep 
It Holy 


*Assistant Professor, Department of Religion, 
High Point College, High Point, North Carolina. 
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the shepherds and the wise men and offer 
our gifts to the Christ-Child. We talk 
easily of Christ as the Son of God, but we 
often fail to let him grow up. We keep 
him a baby in our thoughts. 

The use of the name Immanuel, God 
with us, requires some growing up on our 
part. It is a name for the adult Christ 
who healed the sick through the power 
of God, who calmed the storm, who 
was transfigured on the mountain top, 
who taught his followers to pray 
“Our Father,” who left the crowd often 
to refresh his spirit in communion with 
God, who taught the people the meaning 
of love by living a life of love, who will- 
ingly died on the cross that we might live 
again, and who rose from the dead— 
still Immanuel, God with us. 

If we allow our idea of Christ to go 
no further than the Child in the man- 
ger, we miss the most glorious part of 
Christmas. Immanuel still lives—God with 
us. 
Hymn: 
LEADER: 

The coming of a new life into the world 
should be a time of joy. Christ’s birth was 
heralded by the angels with their hymn 
of praise. The shepherds were early vis- 
itors. We are told that they “returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all they 
had heard and seen.’ Later the wise men 
came with rich gifts. The record tells us 
“when they saw the star, they rejoiced 
exceedingly with prcat JOyaor. wand: , 
they saw the child .. . and fell down and 
worshiped him.” 

Let us join our praise to theirs as we 
sing of our joy over the coming of Christ 
whose birthday we celebrate today. 


“Joy to the World” 


Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
(stanzas 2 and 3) 

LEADER: 
If we adore him as Christ, the Lord, 


we will worship him as Immanuel—God 
with us. He will dwell in our hearts for- 
ever if we give him room. He continues 
to show us what God is like because he is 
God. As we grow our understanding of 
God with us will grow too. 

Let us use for our closing prayer the 
prayer of Phillips Brooks’ familiar hymn. 
Prayer Hymn: “O Little Town of Beth- 

lehem” (stanza 4) 


Senior High and Young 
People’s Departments 


To the Planning Committee and 
Counselor 


December! A special month, with a 
unique challenge pulsing through. Our 
worship, as indeed our whole lives, focuses 
towards Something. As yet, we are not 
sure what Christmas will mean: to us in 
our church group, or to the world. We 
feel anew the prodding challenge as to 
what it could mean. Our worship times 
may help that meaning come alive anew. 

Let’s dream higher purposes for these 
worship times together than simply cele- 


brating, or enjoying the beauty and won- 
der of the season. May our deep-prayed 
purpose this month be to help one an- 
other (1) grow more aware of the im- 
measurable Love of God, reaching towards 
us in multiple expressions every second 
we breathe; (2) seek guidance from God 
anew for our giving and other expressions 
of friendliness and goodwill; (3) make 
this season a time when we affirm with 
stronger conviction than ever, our belief 
that the Way of Love—even to the point 
of peace among men—can be lived, and 
dedicate ourselves to that goal! 

In this series, we’ve thought earlier 
about how plan: how we think first of 
the God we worship, and then inwardly— 
each in the presence—take “steps” of 
confessing, receiving forgiveness, sensing 
the challenge of His dream, and making 
our individual and group answer. What- 
ever we use (hymns, poems, meditations, 
prayers) we arrange to fit or inspire those 
inward steps, in the hearts of the wor- 
shipers. 

Settings? Some fresh evergreen. A small 
open door made from cardboard, as if 
leading to a stable wherein a light shines. 
A picture of night sky with a star lead- 
ing. A single candle which, when the serv- 
ice is about to begin, gives itself willingly 
that light might live. Wreaths in windows. 
On a side table, a box into which notes 
can be slipped to go to missionaries, pen 
pals, or others in far climes. If one has 
learned to play shepherds’ pipes at camp 
in the summer, he might give a “call,” 
and the Scripture about the vision of the 
shepherds would precede another call 
and prayer that we might not miss God’s 
message for us in our day. 

And now, our planning for services is 
itself a prayer. We may plan, in addition 
to Sunday mornings, some twilight times 
when the church sanctuary would be 
cpen; and we youth would have music or 
readings for tired ones who wish to drop 
by for meditation. 


Readings 
EMMANUEL—Gop’s Love WitrH Us 
With us? Yes, wherever there is a need 
—even for such little things as a drink of 
water or a breath of air—his love has 
foreseen and provided. And needs we may 


have in years to come, he has remember- 
ed. 


With us? Yes, in the beauty of the uni- 
verse all about us, the laughter of the wa- 
ters, and the crisp coolness of wintry days; 
the patterns of the snowflakes, and the 
promise of warm springs. And that we 
may see, he gives us eyes; that we may 
hear, he gives us ears. But most remark- 
ably, he gives us hearts to be aware . . 
even in memories. 


With us? Yes, in the kindness we have 
received, from our dim early days of life 
when we were scarcely aware . . . in all 
the thousands of little daily acts whereby 
our parents and others have kept life 
aglow in us... in the healing arts and 
those who dedicate their skills of hand 
and training to helping sick people be well 
and happy . . . in friends who love us 
just as we are, who remember our birth- 
days and who share our sorrows . . . in 
teachers who, even though sometimes they 
seem difficult, hold before us higher ideals 
and make us want to be greater selves. 
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With us? Yes, in the work of our 
churches, cur youth fellowships, our work 
camps, our far-flung ways of spreading 
the word about God’s love to the ends of 
the earth . . . in the lives of all who are 
representing Jesus’ way everywhere... 


O God, you have been with us all 
along, more than we have been aware. 
But now, as we open the windows of our 
hearts with these thoughts, we see more 
clearly. Keep us aware, in the coming 
days every hour, that you are with us, 
and that every evidence of our lives points 
toward this astounding truth: that your 
nature is loving. 

As we move towards the Christmas sea- 
son, make us more aware that in the lov- 
ing daily life of your Son, you came in 
a new way to be among us. May the 
doors of our hearts be open, as the stable 
at the inn. Amen. 


Gop So Lovep Us 
From communist China comes a tes- 
tament of faith, a new Christian hymn 
written by members of a church under 
persecution: 


Father, long before creation 
Thou hadst chosen us in love; 
And that love, so deep, so moving 
Draws us close to Christ above... 
Though the world may change its fashion, 
Yet our God is e’er the same, 
His compassion and His covenant 
Through all ages will remain . 
God’s compassion is my story, 
Is my boasting all the day; 
Mercy free and never failing 
Moves my will, directs my way. 
God so loved us, God so loved us, 
That His only Son He gave. 


The birth of Jesus was a gift of love 
to us. Our gift to God should be our lives, 
to be used by God as he wills. And let us 


“The Bible---Out of 


all your Sunday School, Weekday, and 
Church School teachers. 


Also available: The Journal’s popular 
July-August issue on “Equipment for 
Religious Education” and the February 


Delivery next February 1. 


Any combination of these issues is yours at 
quantity rates: 20 or more copies @ 20c ea., 


6 to 19 @ 25c ea, 1 to 5 @ 35c ea. 


International Journal 
79 E, Adams, Chicago 3, Il. 


SEND special Journals as indicated: 
—"The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life” 
—*“Equipment for Religious Education” 
—*‘New Insights for Christian Education” 


—* Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Grow” 


Order additional copies of this special issue for 


number on “New Insights for Christian Education.” 


Reserve your copies today of the February, 
1956 issue, “Grow as You Pray, Pray as You Grow” 


(Please send remittance with order if for $3.00 or less) 


not enjoy this Christmas without remem- 
bering the Christians around the world 
who worship amidst persecution. Let the 
fellowship of the church bind us together 
as we praise God for his goodness to us. 


—JAmMEsOoN JONES* 


“ForcivE Us Our CHuRISTMASES— 
—as we forgive those who Christmas 
against us,” prayed a little child... 


And we might all well pray it; and all 
through this holy month, we might strive 
to live so that others will not need to “‘for- 
give us our Christmas” ways. Pressures 
mount. Our shopping list grows. Radio 
voices remind us that we have only so 
many more days. School and clubs and 
other activities have extra programs. 


We say each year, “Next year I won't 
get caught in the rush.” But here we go, 
clutching our purses and tearing through 
the crowds, thinking, “Now what on earth 
would so-and-so like?” The late Peter 
Marshall puts into words that deeper in+ 
ner feeling we’ve had all along— 


“You can’t think of anything they need 


(which is rather strange when you take 
time to think of it). 


Maybe there is nothing in a store that 
they need. 
But what about some token of love—what 
about love itself . . 
and friendship .. . 
and understanding . 
and consideration . é 
and a pore hand . 
and a smile . 
and a prayer? 
Christmas is not in the stores— 
‘but in the hearts of people.’” 


1From Power, December 25, 1953, 
by permission, National Conference o: 

outh. 

2From Let’s Keep Christmas, McGraw-Hill Book > 
Co. Copyright 1952, 1953 by "Catherine Marshall. 
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Suppose we started this very year. Firs! 
we'll think much about the person . | 
we'll lift our thoughts to God in praye 

. we'll seek to be guided by deeper im. 
pulses of love from within ourselves . . 
maybe our final choices of gifts won’t be 
as costly in money, but they’ll come from | 
our hearts. We’ll think especially of per- 
sons who are in need—the hungry, in our 
own towns, and over the seas; the lonely- 
hearted, and the aged. 


We'll discover that each day, no mat- | 
ter how rushed, we can look at the people 
around us and respond to them with sym- , 
pathy, forgiveness, understanding. These } 
we may take as our three gifts, even as the 
Wise Men brought three to the Christ | 
child! When a sales girl is too tired to 
smile, we’ll smile and make the chore of | 
waiting on us as pleasant and easy as pos- | | 
sible. When a waitress makes a mistake, | 
we'll try to remember that perhaps her } 
feet hurt, or her husband is sick. When a 
teacher gives a grade lower than we know 
we deserve, we'll try to extend to him the 
forgiveness we’d want if we had made a 
mistake ourselves. 


And on from Christmas, through the | 
coming days of the year, these three gifts | 
passed on, will multiply as in turn the re- 
ceivers pass them on to others. We’ll find | 
our own thoughts growing deeper, our | 
compassion and human _ understanding | 
stretching and strengthening—even as our | 
muscles strengthen when we exercise. 
We'll grow to be delightful persons to give | 
the world: persons with that rare quality 
of understanding that everybody needs so 
much all year long. i 


But surprise! Like on Christmas morn- © 
ing when we hadn’t anticipated a special | 
gift, there will keep coming back to us in: 
full, splendid measure—joyous response 
and understanding from others: the true 
Christmassy feeling, lived all year long. 


Tue CuristMAs CHURCH 


On a small tropic island in the South | 
Pacific an American airstrip was built. | 
The chaplain and his crew tried to tell | 
the natives about religion, but somehow 
they responded slowly. Christmas of 1943 
came with orders to move on. The Amer- 
icans gave a big farewell Christmas party 
with makeshift presents, and several tried | 
to explain the origin of the Christmas 
spirit. | 

A few years later the same chaplain 
stopped at the island on his way to India 
as a missionary. He was greeted with ex- | 
citement and taken to see something beau- | 
tiful, a church. Over the doorway was 
written this crude inscription: ‘This is 
our church built on the faith and brother-- 
ly love which we know is.” 


The chaplain stayed for a service. There 
were no seats in this church: everyone | 
stood in the presence of God. The songs 
were all Christmas carols, for these were | 
the only ones they knew. One explained, 
“After you leave we build the church to | 
worship Jesus. We worship him with the 
only service we know, Christmas, the day 
he was born. Every day is Christmas here. } 
Every day Christ child born anew. Our 
gift to give is love. Our church we call 
her Christmas church.” 


What better way, thought the chap 
to worship than to sing Christmas ca 
all through the years? What better way to ° 
serve than to give gifts of love? What bets 
ter way than to rule out all cruel wars 
forevermore, to show the faith of brother- 
ly love which we know is?* 


*From Power, December 26, 


1950, p. 90. 
Note 1. ne, 


nversation 


“I Woutp Be Givinc, AND ForcEeT 
fs THE GiFT” 

| (Suggestions to stimulate a conversation- 
meditation about the meaning of giving in 


| Christlike Spirit.) 


“T may distribute all I possess in char- 
lity, but if I have no love, I make nothing 
jof it” (Moffatt). 
|| (Moment for quiet thinking, then 
'|spontaneous sharing as to practical impli- 
cations.) 
| How may we receive in Christlike spir- 
it? Are we receiving, as fully as we might, 
. |0f God’s good gifts to us daily (that is, 
are we being conscious of the gifts, and 
factually, specifically thankful?) When 
others give to us, do we make genuine 
luse of their gifts and let them know we 
“have? (Further sharing.) 
,. | Love springs voluntarily from the heart. 
It cannot be commanded. God implants 
‘the love-energy. We give it expression. 
_. | There is such a thing as giving many gifts, 
* but mechanically and without first loving 
from the heart. People can usually tell if 
the gesture is genuine. So can we, of gifts 
'! \\given us. What differences would it make, 
it’ in the way we spend what money we have 
| for gifts this year, if we let Christlike love 
\' lead the way? (Sharing, followed, perhaps, 
os by moment of prayer.) 


- Choral Reading 


CuristmMAs THouGHTts IN KoTTAyAM 

st (Written by Chandran Devanesen, from 

| te Christian College, during World 
Conference of Christian Youth.)* 


Voice oF THE HERALD: 
_ Glory to God in the highest! 
-|\Do you hear, O man of the twentieth cen- 
8 tury? 

* Your probing finger stabs the stratosphere, 
and the moon awaits your conquest— 
awaits the hissing whistle, the lurid in- 
__candescence 

of your jet-propelled armadas. 
_ But He sits throned upon the stars 
_jand the Pleiades are in His hand. 
Peace on earth! 

-. |Do you hear, O man of the twentieth cen- 
‘lial eetury? 

|The wind moans in the desolate trees in 

Korea 

like a sigh from the sick heart of the 
world. 
. Good will towards all men! 
le | Do you hear, O men of the twentieth 
i century? 
|’ Good will between black men and white 
hi | men. 
a’ | Good will between white and brown, - 
-| Can you hear, over there in Johannes- 
ht a burg? 
sy You over there in Moscow, in Wash- 
wl ington, in Peking, in Delhi? 
| In Him there is neither East nor West, 
| black skins nor white..... 

Voice or Mary: 
' |Come from Kottayam to Bethlehem 
come and behold him..... 
My son shall tread that path 
| to lead you to the gateways of abundant 
va life, 
I gather him up into my arms 
as He will gather up the world 
into His everlasting arms. 
Voice oF JosEPH: 


he 


with 


i‘ |The silence of wonder fills all my being 
be |. as I listen to the heartbeats of the Little 
0 One. 


_ 4From Motive, December 1954, pp. 32, 33. 
blished the Board of Education of The 
a ethodist Church. Used by permission. 
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It is the heartbeat of God 

beating in the heart of life— 

I am but a humble carpenter— 

I know the feel of rough wood, 

I know the inner joys of the builder. 

This Little One will be a divine carpen- 
ter 

making smooth the rough things of this 
world. 


VoICcE OF THE SHEPHERDS: 

We listen to the wind upon the hillsides. 

We look into the blue, mysterious dis- 
tances. 


FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 


Nga \ \ i Y VEC 


We 


If you are on the Snes committee of your church, 
school, lodge, club, P.T.A., etc., you will be delighted 
with our new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no extra 
cost, offered with completely finished tops, highly 
resistant to most serving hazards. May be used with 
or without table cloths, as desired. Send for the com- 
plete, new Monroe catalog with direct factory prices 
and money-saving discounts to institutions. 


MONROE CO., 147 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 


The simple things of earth, 

the sky, the winds, the rain and the 
clouds— 

They speak to us of God’s glory. 

He gives us our wide pastures.” 

We are His sheep; we hear His voice 

where no other noises are to drown it. 


VoIcE OF THE WisE MEN: 

The beckoning sky holds a star in it 

and the star holds our gaze 

for it is something transcending our wis- 
dom, 

the sparkling call of the Infinite 

that refuses to be wholly entangled 

in the meshes of our subtle minds. 

Here we kneel, the cleansing stream of 
humility 

flows through our parched minds; 

the refreshing waters of supreme good- 
ness 

cool the aridness of our souls. 

All truth kneels in reverence in Bethle- 
hem tonight. 


VoICES OF THE PEOPLE: 


O come let us adore Him, 

white men and black men, brown men and 
white men 

all kneeling reverently together. 

Let us worship Him, each in his own way, 

O men of Asia and Africa, 

of Europe and the Americas, 

of Australia and the islands of the Pacific. 

Let us worship Him with the music of our 
lands, 

the songs of the Burmese, the happy laugh- 
ter of the Indonesians. 


- Prayers and Short Meditations 


PROJECT 


“STAR 


for your Christmas 
Play or Pageant 


A dramatic effect is obtained by 


projecting a brilliant white star on wall above Christmas, Tableau. 


Realistic Star of Bethlehem may be produced by using a 
PROJECT-A-STAR slide in your 35mm (2"x 2") slide projector. 


PROJECT-A-STAR SLIDE $1.00 postpaid 


A Product of 


PROJ ECTOR KIT, Box #2 Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey 
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_ the Living Christ, come upon us that new 


The Christmas candles are burned 
down .. . the evergreens have been taken 
- away .. . the tones of the carols have 


ty 


Let us listen to the song of angels 
rising above the din of the traffic of our 
cities, 


(New York, Colombo, Tokyo, London, Cal. | 
cutta) 

O come let us adore Him 

in the uncurtained communion of our 
hearts. 

Let us join in the whispering expectancy 
of earth. 

Let the glad tidings ring out from Kotta- 
yam 

in our many languages, in our different ’ 
tongues, 

through our youthful voices, our young 
hearts. 

All the world keeps a tryst tonight 

beside the manger in Bethlehem! 


Father, we join the shepherds and wise } 
men this Christmas in a prayer for in- | 
creased love and understanding. In dark- | 
ness—we wait for the new birth of the } 
Christ-spirit in thy world. Amen. 

* * & & 
How silently, how silently the wondrous 
Gift is given, 
So God imparts to human hearts the 
blessings of His heaven. 
—Puiturrs Brooks 
* # *& # 


Let not our hearts be busy inns 

That have no room for Thee 

But cradles for the living Christ 

And his Nativity. 

—Ratpu S. CusHman® 
* % & * F 
Spirit of the Living Christ, come upon | 
us in the glory of thy power; Spirit of the | 
Living Christ, come upon us in all the © 
humility of thy wondrous love; Spirit of © 


life may course within our veins, new love | 
bind us together in one family, a new | 
vision of the Kingdom of Love spur us on | 
to serve thee with a fearless passion. For 
thy sake we ask it. Amen. 
—Prayer from Iona Community, 
Scotland 
x # & 

Scripture Reapincs for Calls to the | 
Worship of God, for prayer and for | 
meditation with listening hearts: Psalm } 
117; Psalm 134; John 8:12; John 1:9; i 
Isaiah 53:3-9; Isaiah 60:1-4; Mark | 
1:15; Matthew 2:1-11; Matthew 4:12- | 
17; Mark 1:1-11; Luke 1:26-33; Luke | 
2:1-20; Matthew 25:35-40; Romans 
15:1-4,7. 

x % & & 
At all times praise the Lord, 
His promises are sure. 
What if thou doubt? 
His steadfast word 
Unchanged shall endure. 


* * * * 


the dawn has 


merged into the air... | 
the radi- — 


dimmed the light of the star... 
ant song-thrilled night is past. 

Thou, O God, Holy One, mighty Spir- 
it of love—thou alone remainest, thou 
alone. But thou art enough. 


Be to us, through all the coming days, 
more beautiful, more blessed and more 
real than song or candle or star. Live on 
through our thoughts. Amen. 


Cush- — 


‘From I Have a Stewardship, by Ralph & 
Press. Used by pers 


man, published by Abingdon 
mission. 


| fae 


Through Creative 
Activities 

(Continued from page 15) . 
ing that children and adults alike 
were motivated to continue their re- 
search and interpretation of the Bible 
in order to complete their projects. 
They were constantly discovering in- 
teresting passages in the Bible which 
enabled them to understand and live 
the Bible teachings. 


4 


The value of creative activities 


The use of such techniques in open- 
‘ing to children and adults alike the 
deeper meaning of the Bible and in- 
-spiring them to a closer relationship 
» to God was a revelation to the visit- 
ors. The superintendent explained 
that this kind of participation by the 
pupils in learning requires the use of 
their different senses and results in 
more absorption of knowledge than 
from listening only. At the same time 
it brings a response of the learner’s 
whole being in a maturing commit- 
ment. 
_ Those too young to read learn 
-many of the ideas about God in the 
Bible and come to an appreciation of 


of ja 


ho 
i 
t 


|\full color on heavy paper. Large: 19% ft. wid 

_ use together or separate. Complete. Each $8.50 

1 Small Size; 934 ft. wide by 3% ft. high. 
Same authentic scene. Full color Each $4.50 

, GREETING CARDS—New De Luxe Christ- 
- mas assortment of beauty and richness. 21 
_ Bible Verse Folders with envelopes. Box $1.00 
PARCHMENT FOLDERS—Leading Carols 
and Religious Art; rich colors, gold bronze 
' high-lights. With each box a sheet of pres- 
nd ‘sure sensitive gold leaf—makes your signa- 
pe ture sparkle. Large Size; matching envelopes, 
“MI OTS. BOX. oo. oe cee conve sie es» $1.25 
1 | GIFT WRAPPINGS—20 large sheets. Seals 
jand tags to match. 10 designs. Box. .$1.25 


by 7 


their relationship to him. The meth- 
ods used with the older groups re- 
quire thoughtful research into the Bi- 
ble and Bible study materials for pro- 
per interpretation of what the Bible 
has to say. As the learner exposes 
himself to the Bible and intelligently 
discovers its meaning, his own rela- 
tionship to God becomes clear and 
his spiritual life deepens. The wise 
use of creative activities can help 
persons find their way into a dynamic 


response to God as revealed in the 
Bible. 


Through Symbolic 


Movement 
(Continued from page 17) 

cation, and petition for our own 
needs, to prayers that make us aware 
of others—prayers for bread for all 
and for forgiveness of those about us. 
So the symbolic movements flow from 
the high center to relationship to oth- 
ers. 

Members of a group that creates 
its own designs of symbolic move- 
ments think deeply into the meaning 
of a passage of scripture or hymn and 
ask that God’s Kingdom may come 


(ea) DIETZ |S plies for Christmas Joy! 


Gg NATIVITY IN BETHLEHEM ee Scenery Background in two sizes; >. ¢ 
t. high in three easy- ~to- handle sections; 


GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


ely i% 

CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES—3 designs. 
Church, Manger and Shepherds (illustrated). 
Tape handles. Half pound size. 


ee Miao cides crs 30c; 100 for $2.00 Large selection of helps for all de- 

1956 CALENDAR—Daily Scripture Texts. ( partments ...............0055 40c ry a es Sy 0 

12 art reproductions of famous religious CHRISTMASSUGGESTION BOOK No. Tozer: PURSUIT - 

paintings. Each Lie bitters Bejvcmewe cate’: 40 29—Helps and material for Primary, OF GOD, $1.50; 

OD fess $ Junior and Intermediate groups. .40c DIVINE CON- 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL — 1955, Edition, CHRISTMAS HELPER No, 55—Ideal QUEST,$1.50; 

Poetry, Art, Carols, Legends. Richly col- new handbook for Christmas... .. 35c PATHS TO 

red. Gift Edition, 68 pages. Only $1.25 CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BUILDER POWER, 

BULLETINS AND LETTERHEADS — New, No. 8—A popular book of program 25c. z 
colored Christmas designs. 100 for $2.00 MALENal sees seeseek ces « 35c PASTOR’S 

1,000 for . 14.00 SONG AND STORY PROGRAM with § GREETING 

CHRISTMAS OFFERING ENVELOPES— Optional Film Strip, “Born in a §- 


Attractive. 


Size 414” by 214”. 100 for 
80c; 1,000 for $6.00. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL LEAFLET—4-page 
service folder with Carols and Scripture. 
100 for $2.00 


) WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 


RECITATION BOOKS-Program Helps 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


CHRISTMAS TREASURY No, 66— 


Manger”’ ; 
Film Strip 


PSALM 100 FOR CHILDREN—RExcellent gift book for children. Songs ve 


dave: the Stories. iy Laree) SZC). ucimia co cle.0 s ei’oic elie aiclureisislels ocinleiaeidle scieie's $1 

MAGIC SLATE BOOK—lIllustrating Birth of Christ. Storybook with action 
pictures to draw. Lift plastic sheet and drawing disappears............... 25c 
MAGIC COLOR BOOK—Story of Jesus with magic picture relating to each story. 
Complete the pictures by rubbing with soft pencil............cseeeeeeeees 30c 


FOR PASTORS AND TEACHERS 
PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES on the International Lessons for 1956... 
HIGLEY’S S. S. COMMENTARY for te 


0 
> MINISTER'S WANUAL for 1556" con. 
tains sermon outlines and suggestions 
for services for entire year...... $2.75 
ROOT OF THE RIGHTEOUS by A. W. 
Tozer. Just off the press. Contains 46 life- 
related, devotional and ’ 


-$2.75 
die International Uniform 


BOOK No. 14—Playlets, recitations 
and songs, all departments...... 35c 


FOLDERS—care- 
fully chosen sentiments “ 
and designs; with envelopes; 
25 for $1.00; 100 for $3.50. 
Name imprinted any quantity $1 
additional. 
New Big Catalog FREE 
Ask for It Today! 
Add {5c postage on orders under $3, 
and 5c for each additional $1 


45 min. Program Book 40c 
$5.00 


INC. 


and his will be done through each 
one of them. This should be the 
spirit of a group of children trying 
to understand and express elemental 
experiences of God’s love, and of a 
skilled rhythmic choir interpreting the 
undertones and deeper meanings of 
great scriptural passages for them- 
selves and an audience. When done 
in this spirit, the whole person can 
approach scripture, embrace its mean- 
ing, submit to its demands, and com- 
mit themselves to the life it reveals. 

Christians must sense in body, 
mind, and soul the great power and 
love of God as demonstrated by Jesus 
Christ—not for the sake of experien- 
cing this feeling, not for the sake of 
presenting a performance, but for the 
purpose of being adequate to meet 
this hour in their existence—full of 
power, vision and faith. 


Build children's 


mission interest with 


Children’s Prayers 


From Other Lands 


Dorothy G. Spicer 


100 prayers used by the 
world's children, never be- 


fore in English. 
$1.75 at your bookstore 
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IS THE TIME! 


What Can Be Better for a 
Christmas Gift to a Friend 
or Relative Than a Bible 
or New Testament? 
Here You Will Find the Wid- 
est Variety — Versions Old 
and Versions New—Types Big 


and Types Small to Fit 
Individual Need 


- - At Every Price Level 
Best Value - - 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
P.S. 


Someone may be grateful for 
a Bible at Thanksgiving. 


Books 


Reading the Bible Today 


By Daniel T. Niles. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1955. 88 p. $1.25. 


It is appropriate that this book in the 
World Christian Books series should be 
published at the same time as this special 
edition of the Journal. The two belong 
together. This book deserves the study of 
those who would know better how to un- 
lock the living Bible. 


Stephen Neill states the problem central 
in this book most succinctly in the intro- 
duction: “How are we today to read the 
Bible as the Word of God spoken to us 
today?” He admits that the problem is 
big. The Bible was first written to indi- 
viduals of a far different time and culture. 
And yet we (and by “we” Dr. Niles is 
thinking of those of older Christian tradi- 
tions in America and Europe as well as 
those from the younger churches out at 
green, growing edges of Christendom such 
as in Ceylon, where he ministers) are in 
just as great a need of its guidance as 
were first century Christians. 


This book assures us that the Bible does 
indeed speak to us today, because it is a 
living book. It is the living record of a 
living God at work. Here is the record, 
the faith-inspirer, the guide that shows us 
the living God. } 

I think the author makes one of his 
most significant contributions when he 
describes how the Bible does speak today 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It 
speaks to man directly, but it is best 
understood within the life of the church. 
For the Bible to speak effectively it must 
be read with intelligence, diligent atten- 
tion, and with a faith that is obedient to 
the Holy Spirit. The Bible ought also to 
be read, says Dr. Niles, with each person 
knowing at what point he has arrived in 
the purpose of God. 

This book ought to be read along with 
a liberal dose of the Bible itself. The re- 
sult might well be that the Book of books 
will speak to the reader with far richer, 
deeper meaning than ever before. 

KENNETH F. Hay 


The Interpreter’s Bible—Volume 11 
Edited by George Arthur Buttrick. 
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off the Press 


Nashville 2, Abingdon Press, 1955. 763 p. 
$8.75. 

The majority of the short epistles of 
the New Testament, including Philippians, 
Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, I and 
II Timothy, Titus and Philemon, plus 
Hebrews, are analyzed, explained and dis- 
cussed in this eleventh volume of the Jn- 
terpreters Bible. 

Once again a distinguished list of 
names from the ranks of biblical scholars 
greets the reader, giving assurance of 
sound scholarship within. Especially fit- 
ting is the posthumous appearance of the 
late E. F. Scott’s excellent introduction 
and exegesis of Philippians at the head 
of the list. 


Each epistle is preceded by an introduc- 


tion which briefly summarizes the most 
important current interpretations of its 
historical origin and content. Church 
school teachers especially should be en- 
couraged to read these carefully. 

This reviewer would call special atten- 
tion to the more elaborate introduction to 
the. Pastoral Epistles (I and II Timothy) 
which will be very valuable to ministers 
and teachers. It is not so much the super- 
ior merits of this introduction (that for 
Philippians is better) as it is the urgent 
need for better understanding of these 
epistles that prompts this mention. 

Joun C. TREVER 


Toward Understanding the Bible 


By Georgia Harkness. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955. 138 p. 
$2.50. 


The subtitle of this book calls it ‘fa key 
to the Scriptures for the layman,” and 
that is what it is. In her very readable 
way Dr. Harkness has clearly set forth 
the best of modern biblical scholarship 
without becoming involved in technical 
details. In five excellent chapters: The 
Bible as the Word of God; The World 
of the Bible; How the Old Testament was 
Written; How the New Testament was 
Written; The Great Ideas of the Bible, 
and a good bibliography for further lay- 
man study, she covers the major problems, 
aspects and information needed for intel- 
ligent and rewarding study of the Book 
of Life. 
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The author illustrates her ability as 
biblical scholar in the first four chapters, | 
but commands the most attention in her 
native field as a theologian in the 
chapter. In her terse and exact way she 
gives a “Reader’s Digest” version of the. 
major tenets of the Christian faith as they 
have their inception in the Bible. She is | 
thorough in detail but not overbearing, 
light but not cursory. She has deftly re- 
sisted the temptation to retell the Bible 
but rather keenly picks those verses which | 
most effectually serve her purpose. 


Dr. Harkness more than adequately’ 
achieves her goal to “try to help the 
ordinary person get better understanding 
of the Bible,” and after reading this book | 
one could not help but be. encouraged | 
to further study in the “Bible itself.” 

: RoBEeRT CHARLES ELLSON | 


E 
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The Good News : . 


The.New Testament with over 500 ik 
lustrations and maps. New York, The 
American Bible Society. 256 p. $2.00. 

“It looks more like a geography than) 
like a Bible,” exclaimed the father of 
two grade-school teachers when he saw 
this volume. But this is all to the good, 
since the events of the New Testament 
took place upon a very real earth. 


The Good News binds together eight | 
beautiful, 32-page “portions” of the New) 
Testament already published by the Amer- : 
ican Bible Society. The page-numbering is > 
confusing, since each section begins with 
1 and goes to 32. An improvement is | 
noted beginning with “More Than Con- 
querors” (the title given to Romans, I and | 
II Corinthians), where the numbers are 
prefaced with the letter F. In future edi- 
tions, presumably, each section will be 
lettered so that we may the more readily 
find our way around. Fourteen books are 
given in the text of the Revised Standard 
Version, thirteen in that of King James, 


Prefaced to each portion is a one-page 
summary of relevant geographical and his- 
torical information. Matthew, for exam-— 
ple, has ‘‘Palestine and Neighboring Lands” » 
and “The Herods”; Mark has “Galilee”; 
Acts has “The Roman Empire.” Here 
help is to be found in understanding why 
Greek is the language of the New Testa- 
ment, what is the relation of Galatia to 
Gaul, and how Pisidian Antioch is to be 
distinguished from Syrian Antioch. | 


The volume contains an average of two 
illustrations per page. Here are such fa- 
miliar Bible scenes as “a farmer plowing,” 
and such unfamiliar ones as the mound 
of Derbe and the plain of Iconium. Use 
is made of archaeological material. There 
are several different views of the Isaiah 
scroll found in the Dead Sea cave; papvrus — 
fragment from the Chester Beatty find; 
pictures of excavations at Jericho. Some 
of the illustrations are quite modern, as 
the infrared photograph which catches the 
Mount of Olives, Bethphage, and the 
Dead Sea on a single plate. Museums 
many lands have been laid under tribu' 
to provide the pictures. Photographs ha 
been obtained from such unlikely source 
as the American Numismatic Socie 
Trans World Airlines, and the Israeli offi 
of information. 


Pictures in the Gospel portions have 
greatest relevance. Here the reader 
see with his own eyes why the RSV 
right in such renderings as lamp and 
_tand (Matthew 5:15), wineskins (Mark 
1:22), tent (II Corinthians 5:1), and box 
a ecinthians 9:26). and the KJV wrong 
‘with its candle and candlestick, bottle, 
Jjabernacle, fight. Here it becomes clear 
: vay Jesus used “hand” instead of ‘“thands” 
‘jm referring to the plowman’s task; that 
he “lily of the field” was not our Easter 
ily; what Paul means by “Do not be mis- 
nated.” 


Outside the Gospels, the relation of pic- 
ure to text is sometimes more tenuous. 


| In a work of this kind slip-ups are in- 
[gad but they are few and far between. 
_The Hebrew term descriptive of the South- 
and is transliterated “Negeb’” on page 2 
% the John portion; “Negev” on page 
422. On page 2 of Acts it is stated that 
Thessalonika “was named after the sister 
_»f Alexander the Great.” She was his step- 
ister, but this is only part of the story. 
\s modern residents of Salonika are proud 
-o recall, her name really commemorates 
victory over the Thessalians. In keeping 
vith Bible Society policy, the editorial 
-vork generally avoids interpretation. It is 
herefore to be regretted that credence is 
‘riven to the idea that a small door within 
-ularge door is “the eye of a needle.’ This 
s a comparatively recent: designation, and 
‘irose from our human attempt to tone 
lown a saying of Jesus. 
This volume represents the reviewer’s 


notion of how a New Testament for gen- 
eral use ought to be illustrated. When the 
work of artists is reproduced, some are 
enslaved by the imagination of the artist. 
When photographs are presented, all are 
free to use their own imaginations. Good 
as are the pictures of buildings and moun- 
tains and trees, the reviewer liked best 
the pictures of people, especially the pic- 
tures of children. To look into these faces 
is to know why Jesus said: “unless you 
turn and become like children, you will 
never enter the kingdom of heaven.” 


J. Garter Swaim 


Ethical Theories 


Edited by A. I. Melden, Ph.D. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 496 p. 
$7.00. 


Chosen for their relevance to contem- 
porary ethical theory and problems, here 
are selections from Plato, Aristotle, Epi- 
curus, Epictetus, St. Augustine, Thomas 
Hobbes, Joseph Butler, David Hume, Im- 
manuel Kant, Jeremy Bentham, John Stu- 
art Mill, Francis Herbert Bradley, Henry 
Sidgwick, G. E. Moore, and H. A. Prich- 
ard. 

It is a useful compilation of great writ- 
ings of moral philosophers of the past. 

What is right? What is wrong? What 
is good? What is bad? Why? We need 
all the help we can get from these thinkers 
as we face problems of the new day. 

R. L. Hunr 


. From a top authority 
in the 
. Junior-Hi 
_ Field 
, Louise B. 
Griffiths 
_ \§ probably one 
. of the writers best « 
inown to Protes 


ant editors be- 
iause her instruc- 


i 


* jon is fundamentally sound, with most of her é 


deas put on trial before they are put in 
wint. 


. _ The Teacher 
and Young Teens 


"etter than a dip in the fountain of youth 
li jor teachers who seek to understand youths 
© (2-14 and plan their religious education. 
.. jhe 10 hours of advanced classwork cover: 
letermining the purposes that seem im- 
_ ortant to youth; considering the early teen- 
'\gers' needs and preparing to meet them; 
garning new creative methods of teaching 
jouth, etc. Now with convenient spiral 
\\inding. $1.75 


Youember, 1955 


By RICHARD E. LENTZ 


Here Is a practical study of the needs and 
program of the adult class. This illustrated 
book discusses how to improve relationships 
between adult groups and the church .. . 
how leaders can discharge the community 
responsibility of the adult class . . . prin- 
ciples to guide adult groups in their choice 
of study areas and materials . . . activities 
and service projects . . . suggestions for 
revitalizing meetings . . . concrete sug- 
gestions for permanent program develop- 
ment . . . requirements for a good adult 
leader . . . incentives to use in talking 
with qualified persons about assuming 
teadership in an adult group ... how to 
determine what the adult program will be 
. .. etc. The book was published for the 
Cooperative Publication Association. $1.00 


At your bookstore or... The Bethany Press s+. Louis 3, Mo. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Edited by WALDO BEACH, Duke 
University; and H. RICHARD NIE- 
BUHR, Yale Univ. Divinity School. 


A survey of Christian ethical thought 
found in the writings of great Chris- 
tian thinkers of all ages and many 
denominations. The selections grad- 
ually build in the student’s mind a 
clear concept of the specifically Chris- 
tian approach to ethical issues past 
and present. An introductory chap- 
ter summarizes biblical contributions; 
perceptive chapter introductions place 
the readings in their historical con- 
text. “The best teaching instrument 
we have.’ ALEXANDER MILLER, 
Stanford University. 496 pp. $5 


RELIGION and the 
MORAL LIFE 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
University of Wisconsin 
A challenging reappraisal of the bases 
of religious faith and moral life. The 
book analyzes moral values—as inde- 
pendent of religious belief—but un- 
derscores mankind’s need for the 
power of faith. Secularism and hu- 
manism are rejected as_unsatisfac- 
tory alternatives for a deep faith in 
a personal God. Shows how a “sim- 
ple theistic faith’ can satisfy the as- 
pirations of modern man. “The ac- 
count of the nature of religion and 
of the basis of Theism ts superb.” 
JOHN C. BENNETT, Union Theo- 
logical School. 223 pp. $3.50 


WAYS of FAITH 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Columbia 


University; JAMES A. MARTIN, 
JR. Amherst College. A _ detailed 
treatment of religion which describes 
and compares doctrines, devotions, 
origins, and growth of the most im- 
portant religions. “One of the finest 
books available’ THE PASTOR. 

511 pp. $4.50 


The RELIGION of 
the HINDUS 


Edited by KENNETH W. MOR- 
GAN, Colgate University. Devout 
Hindu scholars examine their beliefs 
about gods, man, and the ultimate 
problems of life. New translations of 
the most important sacred writings. 
“The various studies bare the heart 
of Hindu beliefs and _ practices.” 
JOURNAL OF RELIGION. 

434 pp. $5 


CHRIST in the GOSPELS 


HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE, AI- 
bion College. A four-way approach 
to the Gospels: as an account of 
Christ’s life; as a basis for daily wor- 
ship; as a history; and as a theology 
of Christian belief. Substantiates the 
Gospels as divine history with the 
records of the four Evangelists. 
“Shows an up-to-date acquaintance 
with the recent trends of study.” 
DWIGHT M. BECK, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Illus. 339 pp. $4 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Have You Tried HIGLEY’S 


Sunday School Lesson COMMENTARY? 


@ Nothing like it! 24th 
year of making BETTER 
TEACHERS. International 
Uniform Lesson Series. 
Saves time, ‘peps’ interest 
with four unique teaching 
plans. Supply all your teach- 
ers and see the effect — zeal, 
g Bible knowledge, increase in 
4H souls. 25 special features, 


320 pages, washable 
cloth binding, only $2.00 
Order today from your bookstore, or 


THE HIGLEY PRESS conte’ ino. 


HOW TO LEAD 


GROUP SINGING | 


Helen and Larry Eisenberg 


How to plan, select music, 
teach a song or hymn, make 
folks really sing out. For 
adult and youth groups, 
settings and moods. Leader- 
ship Library. 

$1.00 at your bookstore 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 


NEW BOOKS FROM 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Devotional Commentary 
on the Bible 


BY WILLIAM J. SHERGOLD. This unusual and readable com- 
mentary will be of especial interest to the lay reader or teacher of 
the Bible. Unlike extensive and exhaustive verse-by-verse commen- 
taries, this book approaches the Scripture from a devotional and 
inspirational point of view. $3.50 


Sex in Christianity 
and Psychoanalysis 


BY WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE. A thorough and fascinating his- 
torical treatment of the Christian interpretation of sex, and of 
the sexual theories of Freud and of present-day analysts. Mr. Cole 
demonstrates that many traditional attitudes are not in accordance 
with the original principles of Biblical religion, and points the 
way toward a positive, naturalistic view of sex and the body in 
accordance with the true spirit of the Bible. $4.00 


The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man 


BY DAVID E. ROBERTS. This posthumous volume by one of 
America’s great preachers and theologians reveals the author’s 
rare ability to discuss profound subjects in simple terms. Dr. Rob- 
erts’ deep insight into the human soul, and his successful applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the important problems of daily life 
are Clearly reflected in these writings. $3.00 


The Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea 


BY EDMUND WILSON. A brilliant account of the most excit- 
ing manuscript find of our time: the ancient scrolls discovered on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. Mr. Wilson also discusses the theo- 
logical controversy which these ancient manuscripts have pro- 
voked, and which is likely to continue for many years. $3.25 


At your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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“ most distinguished scholars deals with 


- lest the Christianity of this country be- 


The Christian Imprint 

By Fred P. Corson. Nashville, Abing-— 
don Press, 1955. 156 p. $2.50. \ 

“Creating better people who will in turn 
make a better world is everybody’s busi- | 
ness,’ says Bishop Corson in The Chris- 
tian Imprint, an adaptation of the Quil- 
lian Lectures at the Candler School of 
Theology at Emory University. 

“The full-grown man, mature in Christ, 
is the goal of Christian education. If 
Christian education is to succeed in its 
task, all its contributing participants— , 
parents in the homes, teachers in the > 
schools, citizens in the community—must 
be skilled in performing their part.” 

For content he would emphasize the | 
Christian doctrine of the body and its | 
functions, the Christian doctrine of the 
mind active to give, the Christian doc- | 
trine of the spirit sent from God to do | 
the will of God, and the Christian doc- 
trine of society, the education of the in- 
dividual. for life with others. I 

“How to create the people who are re- | 
quired for the accomplishment of the plan 
of God for the world, is the task of Chris- | 
tian education, applied in its widest ap- 
plication to all phases and ages of life and 
achieved through all the avenues by which 
people acquire the knowledge and skills 
for living.” And he believes stoutly that 
Christianity making good use of education | 
can win in the contest for the control of | 
the future. R. L. Hunt 


Challenge and Conformity 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New | 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. 126 p. | 
$1.75. 
This splendid book by one of America’s | 


Christianity’s response to the world and 
the world’s response to Christianity. After — 
surveying Europe’s changing scene he con- — 
cludes that there has been a good deal 
of de-Christianization, resulting in heavy 
losses for organized Christianity. While 
there is general conformity to “the out- 
ward symbols and ceremonies of the 
Church, there is neither intelligent appre- 
ciation of the faith nor loyalty to it.” The 
author finds a basis of hope in the healthy 
minorities which are giving their witness 
to the Gospel, and he is especially encour- 
aged by the ecumenical movements. 
The Christianity of the United States — 
is distinguished by its manifold denom- | 
inational forms. The evangelistic fervor 
is a marked characteristic and this gives 
impetus to a positivistic activism often | 
permeating the life of the churches. Freed 
from identification with the State, the 
churches have been thrown back upon — 
their own resources. 
We need to be on our guard, however, © 


come “‘an expression of ‘the American way | 
of life’ and .. . ancillary to it.” Dr. La- 
tourette sees two principal dangers in 
Protestantism today: first, “with its em-_ 
phasis upon the right and duty of indi- 
vidual judgment, will it abandon the heart 
of the faith?” and second, “will it seek to” 
safeguard the faith by an arid, authori 
tarian dogmatism?” 

This book is one that religious lead 
will do well to read and ponder. 

Stites Less 


As We Memorize It 
(Continued from page 27) 

| oem a purposeful activity; there 
is a readiness for it; and time actual- 
; ly required for it is at a minimum. 

_ Here lie the great values of choral 
| reading. While the members of a 
| 
| 


speech choir are bringing out the full 
meaning of a passage of scripture, 
interpreting the deeper feeling and 
color of it, they are also memorizing 
it in an enjoyable way. 
| There are great passages of the 
- Bible, many of them, which ought to 
_ be a permanent part of every person. 
_ He is poor who cannot recall them 
in detail, vividly, at will, as a fa- 
_ miliar part of his very life. He is rich 
whose courage, faith, and trust are 
sustained by an abundance of these 
passages, so much a part of him that 
_ he remembers them clearly. 
But there is the point. They don’t 
become intimately a part of a person 
_ by rote memorization in the hope 
that they will mean something some- 
time. The meaning must come first. 
It must come by the dynamic meth- 
ods of learning described in this 
Journal. When they come into life 
dynamically, understood, loved, lived, 
_memorization can come easily. It is 
then a joyous experience of binding 
to oneself something he wants to keep 
always as an intimate part of himself. 


Responding in Worship 

(Continued from page 24) 
Prayers. Any group may compose 

its own prayer which will express in 
| terms of daily living the meaning of a 
_ Bible passage. Or biblical prayers and 
_ petitions may be used verbatim. 

Art Work. A class-drawn picture 
may illustrate a Bible passage, or in- 
terpret it. It may be used on a wor- 
ship center, or as part of a talk or 

_ meditation to encourage the worship- 
er’s response to the passage. 
Calls to Worship. Only biblical 
| passages which are true calls to wor- 
ship, such as Psalm 95:1-6, should be 
- used in this manner. There are many 
such selections. 
No single passage will be used in all 
' these forms, but many passages can 
_ be used in eal of these ways. The 
Good Samaritan, for example, is ap- 
propriate for a ‘wide range of ages. 

Through well planned use of the 

Bible in worship we help our pupils 
| come into God’s presence and so let 

the message of the Bible be revealed 
e their very lives. 


‘November, 1955 
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ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of 
simple materials on request. Fair 
Prices, Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 


WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


A publisher with high standards will be happy to 
read your manuscript on any subject, religious or 
general. Intelligent editing, emphasis on book sales, 
a fair, honest cooperative contract if your work 
is acceptable. Write, or mail your manuscript di- 
rectly, without obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten. MR. YARDLEY, 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ARE YOU AN 
ATHEIST POLITICALLY? 


THE CHRISTIAN 
AS CITIZEN 


John C. Bennett 


Provides the Christian ans- 
wer to Communism, _ social 
inertia, political futility. 
World Christian Books, $1.25 
Quantity discounts for study 
groups. At your bookstore 


Association Press 
291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 


Perfect Gift for This 
Moment in This World 


More than 3% million people already own this inspiring version 


his Christmas you can give those 
23 you love a Bible they’ll turn to 
twice as often because it’s written in the 
language we use today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bible. 


Greatest Bible news 
in 344 years 


In the 344 years since the King James 
translation, new discoveries of ancient 
manuscripts have shed added light on the 
Scriptures. (Forexample, the Isaiah Scroll 
—dating from about the time of Christ— 
was recently found in a cave near the 
Dead Sea.) Because the RSV is based on 
such manuscripts—some more ancient 
than any previously known—it is, in a 
sense, our oldest Bible .. . and also our 
most accurate. 
Easier to understand 


Also, hundreds of Biblical words have 
changed in meaning through thecenturies, 


(Did you know, for example, that cen- 
turies ago “by and by”? meant immedi- 
ately? Thataman’s “‘conversation’’ meant 
his conduct?) The Revised Standard Ver- 
sion changes these centuries-old expres- 
sions into the easy-to-understand lan- 
guage of today. Yet it preserves all the 
timeless beauty of the Scriptures. 


A Bible for the family 

that already has a Bible 
Ask your book dealer for the magnificent 
Revised Standard Version. You’ll solve 
your gift problems in minutes. You'll be 
long remembered for such a treasured 
present. And you can literally change the 
lives of those you love by bringing them. 
closer to God. 

Illustrated editions from $3.25; fam- 
ily-size maroon buckram (shown 
above), $6.00. India paper edition (genu- 
ine leather binding) $9.00. F 

At all bookstores 


FOR THOSE WHO WISH A FINE LEATHER BINDING... 
Ask to see this genuine leather RSV Bible at your bookstore or denomina- 


tional house.. Feel. the fine grain. Read the large, clear type. Note how all 
pages are beautifully gold-edged. Here is a treasured heirloom to be handed 
down from generation to generation. A truly magnificent Bible for $10. 


THOMAS 


ELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Members of the new cabinet of the United 
Christian Youth Movement accepted for use 
at summer meetings a new pulpit Bible in the 
Revised Standard Version. The presentation 
was made during the annual UCYM general 
council by Miss Bertha Cooke in memory of 
her father, Edward, who had taught Sunday 
school for 78 years. 

The members of the cabinet are (from left 
to right): REV. A. WILSON CHEEK, ex- 
ecutive director of Youth Work and executive 
secretary of the UCYM of the National 


Council of Churches; FRANK WHITE, Chris- 


tian Faith Commission; MARGE PLATT, 
Christian Witness Commission; SUE JANE 
MITCHELL, vice-chairman; CHARLES 


BOYLES, chairman; GAY LITTLE, secretary; 
MILTON PATTON, Christian Citizenship Com- 
mission; ANN CHAMBERS, Fellowship Com- 
mission, and REV. ROBERT KEMPES, director 
of youth work for the United Presbyterian 
Church and chairman of the Committee on 
Youth Work of the Commission on General 
Christian Education of the N. C. C. 


Japan Meeting for 
World Council of 


Christian Education 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—The next World 
Gonvention on Christian Education will 
be held in Japan in the summer of 1958. 
This was the decision of the Board of 
Managers of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education and Sunday School As- 
sociation at its meeting on August 1 and 
2. Although many other invitations were 
received, Japan’s was accepted because it 
was the turn of the Far East for a Con- 
vention and because Japan will be cele- 
brating its centenary of the coming of 
Christianity in 1958. 
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First there will be an Institute on 
Christian Education for a representative 
group of about 150 people, in or near 
Tokyo. This will be followed by a meet- 
ing of the governing body, the Assembly, 
and then will come the Convention. It is 
also hoped that national meetings can be 
set up in several Far Eastern countries 
so that outstanding delegates on their way 
to the Convention can give leadership to 
groups who cannot attend the Convention. 

The theme of the Convention will be: 
“Christ—the Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” 

It is urged that churches begin now to 
collect money which may be used to help 
send delegates to this Convention. 


Major Weekday 
Conference Next 


Summer 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Advance publicity has 
already gone out for the National Con- 
ference on Weekday Religious Education. 
This is to be held June 25-28, 1956 at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. This 
Conference is sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Weekday Religious Education of 
the National Council of Churches, in co- 
operation with denominational boards of 
Christian education and state, city and 
county councils of churches. The confer- 
ence, the first national one to be held on 
this subject, promises to be a significant 
one. 

An unusual provision of the conference 
will be the admission of lay persons not 
specificially representing denominations or 
councils but who have a real interest in 
the subject. 

The program being planned will in- 
clude addresses by prominent lay men and 
women and clergy, interest groups led by 
experienced weekday workers, the presen- 
tation and discussion of special studies of 
the weekday program, a daily fellowship 
hour, and periods of inspirational wor- 
ship. 

There will probably be a dramatic pre- 
sentation given at the opening session, pre- 
pared by the Cincinnati weekday system. 

The conference will assist new com- 
munities to start weekday church schools 
and will help those that now have week- 
day systems to improve their programs. 

Those interested in attending may write 
the Department of Weekday Religious 
Education, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, 


* Ilinois. 


lorious days! 


3 
EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND 


an all-expense tour conducted by 


George J. Latrashe 
With stops in Portugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, as 


well as Jordan—the Holy Land. 
For details write: Holy Land Tours 


512 United Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


PICTURES from 
The Upper Room 


Beautiful full-color religious pictures 
which have appeared on the covers 
of The Upper Room, reproduced in a 
lovely book. Opposite each picture 
is the interpretation. Published just 
in time for Christmas, this book will 
make a much appreciated gift. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, $5 
per dozen. Order from 


Cys yor Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 
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* HOW TO PLAN 
Informal 
Winnifred C. Wygal 
How to 
worship. 
themes, 
readings, 
Includes 


Covers 
faith 


Worship 


lead youth, adult 
How to select 
prayers, litanies, 

other materials. 
suggested services. 
interchurch, _ inter- 
programs. Leadership 


Library. 
$1.00 at your bookstore 


Association Press 


291 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 
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THOD “TEACHING 


By Harold A. Fisher 

A truly spiritual approach to “‘the 
most complex, intricate and subtle 
of human experiences.”’ This is 
doubly true of Christian teaching 
because the servant of Christ 
faces his task with eternity in 
view and is charged with the 
molding of undying souls. A 

> book to benefit and bless every 
Christian teacher. See that the 


faculty of your school is 
fully supplied. 78 pages $1 5 0 


Order from your Bookstore now 


. THE HIGLEY PRESS, Butler, Indiana 
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GOWN 


‘QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for catalog D-24 
| BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST « NEW YORK, 18, N.Y. 


PULPIT 
CHOIR 


UNIFORM 


LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by William M. Horn 


One of the finest Bible commen- 
taries available, this one-volume 
complete resource book is designed 
for students as well as teachers. It 
is based on the Revised Standard 
Version and 
Sunday School 
trated with maps, charts, drawings. 


Contains: 

BACKGROUND—Easing students into the lesson. 

COMMENTS—The lesson as a whole; and verse 
by verse treatment. 

GIST—Perspective of the whole passage. 

S!DELIGHTS—Interesting related items. 

DIGGING DEEPER—Probing the subject further. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT—Questions for 
class discussions. 

DAILY BIBLE READINGS—Preparing for next 
Sunday's lesson. 


' 320 pages. 


International 
Tllus- 


the 
Lessons. 


$2.75 
at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG 


PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Death of Dr. and Mrs. 
Baumgartel 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Dr. Howarp 
J. BaumMcarTEL died on September 26 as 
a result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident on September 17, at 
which time Mrs. BAUMGARTEL was in- 
stantly killed. The accident took place in 
West Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Baumgartel had resigned at the first 
of the year as Executive Secretary of the 
Church Federation of Greater Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. He had held this position 
for fifteen years. 


Personals 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — Miss Mar- 
GARET T, APPLEGARTH, L.H.D., was pre- 
sented the annual World Christian Fellow- 
ship Citation for the year 1955 by the 
Upper Room. The service of presentation 
took place in Nashville on September 30. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—D. Attison 
Hott of Fort Worth, Texas has become 
assistant executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious. Education for the 
Disciples of Christ. He was formerly 
Texas state director of religious educa- 
tion for the Disciples. He succeeds Mor- 
ris H. Puttin who began his duties as 
secretary of Disciple churches in Illinois, 
on September 1. 

Watter J. Lantz of Portland, Oregon 
has become director of youth work leader- 
ship education for the same department. 
He fills the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion last spring of Russert Harrison, 
who became associate general secretary 
of the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion and Sunday School Association. Mr. 
Lantz was previously state director of re- 
ligious education in Oregon. 


Blue Madonna to Help 
Literacy Fund 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture is offering for sale Christmas cards 
showing “The Blue Madonna,” printed in 
four colors. The original painting was 
made by FRANK WESLEY, a gifted Chris- 
tian artist of India who uses the colors 
and art form of his people. Mr. Wesley is 
a third generation Indian Christian who 
paid his tuition at art school by painting 
illustrations for India’s Christian Home 
Magazine. He is assembling a series of 
paintings portraying the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus for his own people of India. 

Proceeds from the sale of the Christ- 
mas cards illustrating one of these paint- 
ings will go to the work of the Commit- 
tee on World Literacy and Christian Lit- 
erature. Orders of boxes (100 cards with 
envelopes, $10.00) may be sent to Room 
1118, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. N.Y. 


|} AUTHORS: ratent Gone To wAsTE? 


If you are the talented author of an unpub- 
lished manuscript, let us help you gain the 
recognition you deserve. We will publish 
your book—we will edit, design, print, pro- 
mote, advertise and sell it! Low subsidies, 
good royalties. 
Write for free booklet, Dept. JE-105. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
11 W. 42 ST. N. Y. 36. N. Y. 


Your guide to 


rediscovering 


JOHN’S WITNESS 


TO JESUS 
George Appleton 


A reintroduction for laymen 
to John's Gospel. 


World Christian Books, $1.25 
2% Quantity discounts for study 
| & groups. At your bookstore. 


2 Association Press 
< 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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For Religious Education Directors 


Professional religious workers can get 
"preferred risk" life, health and ac- 
cident policies. No salesman will call 
on you. Write for “Bulletin S." Sold 
only by mail since 1900. 


MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
106 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 16, Mina. 


X 


How Christians 
MUST be unique 


The GHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER 


Stephen C. Neill 


Paul's description 
explained for laymen. 


World Christian Books, $1.25 
k Quantity discounts for study 
> & groups. At your bookstore. 


& Association Press 
% 291 Broadway, N.Y.C. 7 
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Big Help 
in your 
S. S. Work! 


© Just issued! Pastors, Sunday School 
Teachers, and all Christian Workers. Mail 
Coupon TODAY for the NEW complete 


Catalog 


Don‘t miss this FREE Offer —No Obligation. 
You'll get plans and ideas and suggestions to 
advance your work. Know the LATEST in Sunday 
School supplies, equipment, teaching aids, and 
growth stimulators. Write today. 


pa deni omen oma oc oe 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, your Big 
Complete Catalog—Just out! 


Name. 

Address. 

6 ee | NY 
Iam(Q Pastor, D Officer, 0 Teacher, QO or. 


10 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. C-53 Chicago 3, Ill. 
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ology, Oberlin, Ohio, 1955. Available 


Donald Kliphardt 


“Audio - visuals help 

to bring life and 

reality into the Bi- 
e." 


Audio-Visuals on the Bible 


C HARACTERS and the life and customs of 
biblical times, the heritage we have in the 
Bible, the use of the Bible in our times— 
audio-visuals help to bring all of this into 
life and reality in Christian education. 
Here is a selection of some of those re- 
sources for better understanding of the 
Bible. Many additional materials in this 
area are included in the Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide and the monthly Evaluation 
Bulletins of the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship. 


Motion Pictures 

A BOY AND HIS BIBLE—A cynical 
newspaper editor is affected by the wit- 
ness of a copy boy. 30 minutes, black and 
white; produced by Family Films, 1954; 
available from denominational pub- 
lishing houses; rental, $9.00. 

OUR BIBLE: HOW IT CAME TO 
US—tThe sweep of the Scriptures across 
the centuries presents a vital story. 84 
minutes, b&w; produced by the American 
Bible Society, 1954. Available from the 
producer (440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York) and some denominational 
publishing houses; rental, $22.50. Also 
available in three parts: THE FORMA. 
TION OF THE BIBLE, 25 minutes, 
$8.00; THE BIBLE SPREADS ACROSS 
ENGLAND, 24 minutes, $8.00; and THE 
MAKING OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 
35 minutes, $9.00. 


Filmstrips 


THE BIBLE THROUGH THE CEN- 
TURIES—how the Bible came to be writ- 
ten, translated, and used. 60 frames, col- 
or; two guides: one for use with chil- 
dren, the other with adults. Producer: 
Evangelical and Reformed Church and 
Congregational Christian Churches, 1952. 
Available from denominational publishing 
houses; sale: $5.00. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AROUND THE 
WORLD SHARE THE BIBLE—ten in- 
dividual map-work projects included. 30 
frames, b&w; script. Producer: Amer- 
ican Bible Society, 1954. Available from 
the producer; sale: $2.00 (complete), 
$1.00 (filmstrip only). 

DIGGING FOR BURIED TREAS- 
URE—Pictures the methods used and 
some results achieved by scientists in un- 


Mr. Kliphardt is Evaluation Assistant, Visual 
Education Fellowship, Department of Audio-Visual 
an roadcast Education, National Council of 


Churches. 
*Evaluated in the Audio-Visual Resource Guide. 
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covering treasures of biblical archeology. 
34 frames, color; guide and script. Pro- 
ducer: Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 
21, New York, 1955. Available from the 
producer; sale: $7.50. 

DISCOVERING HIDDEN~ TREAS- 
URES—The story of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(ancient biblical writings). 40 frames, 
color; manual and script. Producer: De- 
partments of the English Bible and Audio- 
Visual and Broadcast Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 1952. Avail- 
able from Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York; sale: $6.50. 

*THE GOOD BOOK-—Saga of the 
Bible—its divisions, types of writings, in- 
troduction of some characters of the 
Bible; contributions of Wycliffe, Guten- 
berg, and Tyndale included. 84 frames, 
color; 78 rpm or LP record; guide. Pro- 
ducer: American Bible Society, 440 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York, ~ 


1951. Available from the producer; sale: 
$15.75 (78), $13.75 (LP); rental: $2.50 
(either speed). 

*THE LIVING WORD-—Story of how 
the Bible came into being, from the very 
early days until written and gathered to- 
gether into the canonical Old and New 
Testaments. 167 frames, color; 78 rpm or 
LP record or 7%4 or 3-34 ips tape; guide. 
Producer: Presbyterian Church USA, 
1953, Available from Westminster Book- 
stores and some other denominational pub- 
lishing houses; sale: $22.40 (with either 
tape or record), $17.00 (with script only) ; 
rental: $5.00 (with either tape or record). 


OUR OLD TESTAMENT HERIT- 
AGE—Presents some of the experiences 
and teachings of Abraham, Moses, Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Habakkuk. 67 frames, col- 
or; script and guide (one guide for use 
with children and one for use with adults). 
Producer: Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and Congregational Christian 
Churches, 1955. Available from Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania and Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Massachusetts; sale: $5.00. 


Slides 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
FINE ARTS—To accompany Cynthia 
Maus’ book of the same title—reproduc- 
tions of the painted art masterpieces, in- 
cludes six Old Testament areas. 101 
slides, color and b & w. Producer: Ruth 
Lister, Oberlin Graduate School of The- 


1505 Race St., © 


with 8 easily produced plays for 
/: all age groups. Minimum of eos- 
EN tuming and staging. “PLUS 
a 78 rpm children’s Christmas carol record sult- 
able for background music in classroom or assembly, 


. Both for only $1.00, p.p. Send this ad with $1.00 to; 
Dept. It, Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


TEACHERS 


NEW COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS 


“Teacher Improvement” 
series 


Teaching God’s word to a 
class is a humbling, challenging 
task. Teachers are always con- 
scious of the need for improve- 
ment, and frankly, they want 
some help. 

Here, in brief, concise form, 
these 5 filmstrips show teachers 
how to better go about their 


» teaching job. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 
His responsibilities to Christ, the 
church, and himself. 

44 Frames, $5.00 


> SELECTING AIMS 

Lack of a goal, or wrong aims, 
can impair lesson effectiveness. 
38 Frames, $5.00 


& CHOOSING METHODS 

Christ set us an example for 
teaching by his use of different 
approaches to different people. 
40 Frames, $5.00 


& PLANNING A LESSON 

Each new lesson provides a chal- 
lenge. 
34 Frames, $5.00 


TESTING RESULTS 
Did you get it across? 
33 Frames, $5.00 


COMPLETE SET OF 5 
ONLY $22.50 


Each Filmstrip has the latest type 
narrator’s manual . . . showing each 
frame in black-and-white with the 
narration alongside. A valuable aid in 
projection and the latest thing in film- 
strip production, 
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Three New SVE 
Holiday Filmstrips 
feature the 
significance 
of “Giving” 


TARO’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, in Color (38 frames) 


This excellent filmstrip will provide meaningful enjoy- 
ment and enduring learning experiences for your holiday 
programs. A delightful new filmstrip, “Taro’s Christmas 
Gift,” presents little-known holiday customs of the 
Japanese people. Margaret Ayer’s beautiful illustrations 
reflect her first-hand knowledge and observations of the 
Orient. 


A808-2 With Utilization Guide and Reading Script. . . .$6.00 


STEPHEN HELPS CHRISTIANS 
TO SHARE, in Color (20 frames) 


This new filmstrip describes how 
two early Christian children 
shared their material blessings 
and knowledge of Jesus to bring 
happiness and understanding to 
those less fortunate than them- 
selves. Valuable lessons in true 
Christian Faith and Charity are 
inspiringly presented with dra- 
matic illustrations. Ideal for use 
in sharing projects during 
Thanksgiving. 


A770-32 With Reading Script $4.00 


LITTLE LOST ANGEL, in Color (50 frames) 


This wonderful filmstrip tells of a little 
angel who slips away to visit the Christ 
Child. Later, she falls asleep and fails to 
return to Heaven with the other angels. 
During her journey in search of them, she 
gives away her most precious possessions— 
her harp, crown and wings—to help others 
gain happiness. Based upon the book of the 
same name by Janet Field Heath, copy- 
right 1953, by Rand McNally & Co. 


A850-14 With Reading Script....... $ 7.50 
A850-14R With 3314 r.p.m. record... 10.00 


Call your nearby SVE audio-visual dealer for an ‘‘On Approval’’ viewing of this new material. 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 78 
(A BUSINESS CORPORATION) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: Please send your new Holiday Booklet. It is free of 
cost or obligation. 


(] Include the name of my authorized SVE Dealer. 


For a wonderful selection 
of holiday materials, 
write for the FREE 20-page 
Holiday Booklet which 
gives descriptions, illustra- 


tions and prices of dozens 


Name. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL of filmstrips for Thanksgiv- 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION ing and Christmas. Church 
Address. 


City. Zone. State. 
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Harris F ee 
Rall 


THE GOD OF 
OUR FAITH 


A renowned theologian and 
teacher here presents his views on 
the place of God in our lives. Dr. 
Rall stresses the truths that are 
significant for life and sets them 
forth in a clear and ordered man- 
ner. 
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A book for all 
who seek true 
meaning, in the 
concept of God 
and in their 
life in this 
world. 
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Just published 


$2.75 
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Volume I] 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most 
Comprehensive Commentary 


SS 


Philippians, Colessnne 
Thessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews 
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Volume 11 
contains in- 
troductory ar- 
ticles, com- 
plete texts 
and commen- 
taries on these 
nine impor- 
tant books of 
the New Test- 
ament, 


$8.75 
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SIGNIFICANT 
CHRISTIAN 
VOICES 


Speak 


Published by 
ABINGDON PRESS 


at all bookstores 
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Wal ter Russell 
Bowie 


THE STORY OF 
THE CHURCH 


The Church’s long 
story from the time of 
Christ to the present day 
is vividly recounted in 
these pages. 
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Writing chronological- 
ly and without denom- 
inational bias, Dr. Bowie 
presents the men and 
women, learned scholars, 
and simple peasants, 
monks and_ warriors, 
kings and children who 
have played parts in the 
history of the church. 
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Dr. Bowie offers every 
Christian a better under- 
standing of his heritage 
and its meaning for our 
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world. Yj 
Illustrated $2. yA a 7 
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Harkness 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE 


The tangled problems of Chris- 
tian knowledge are here brought 
into sharp focus through a distin- 
guished theologian’s keen thinking, 
precise organization, and crystal- 
clear presentation. 
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All who seek 
to guide others 
in their search 
for Christian 
truth will wel- 
come this clear 
analysis of an 
often confusing 
subject. 
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FOUNDATI On 
OF 
AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


by A. Mervyn Davies 
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Here is a forceful reminder that 
religious and secular ideals and 
history are inextricably woven to- 
gether in the fabric of our 
thought, government, and action. / 
Mr. Davies shows how John Cal- 
vin founded a movement which 7 
opened the 
doors of history 
to liberal de- 
mocracy and 
the Constitution 
—in this vivid 
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reminder that 
ournation’s 
strength rests 


ultimately on a 
rugged relig- 
ious faith. 


Just published 
$3.50 
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